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THE WIVES OF DAVID TENIERS. 


Davin Tenters was scarcely eleven years old when 
the painter Rubens came, one day, into the workshop 
of his father. David was daubing a small sketch; at 
the sight of the great master, the brush fell from his 
hand. Rubens, perceiving that his presence discon- 
certed the youth, picked it up, and added some touches 
to his work. From that day, David Teniers determined 
to be a great man; yet during more than ten years, he 
worked as a mere painter of signs, waiting, like our 
old friend Dick Tinto, for better days, till the Archduke 
Leopold appointed him his painter in ordinary, and 
gentleman of the chamber. 

A little adventure suddenly decided his fate. It 
happened about that time, that a certain gentleman of 
the court being about to marry, gave instructions to 
Teniers to paint him a representation of the god 
Hymen. The gentleman being a connoisseur, Tenicrs 
employed upon the work all the résources of his genius: 
he imitated the graces of Albano, and the colouring 
of Rubens, till his Hymen became more beautiful than 
Adonis. The painter did not forget the flambeau: 
never did the hymeneal-torch shine with greater 
brilliancy. On the eve of the nuptials, Teniers invited 
the gentleman to his studio. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘you 
behold the highest ideal of love and beauty which my 
imagination has presented to me.’ 

‘You have hardly been so successful as I expected,’ 
said the gentleman, shaking his head with an air of 
discontent. ‘I have a better idea of Hymen than this. 
There is something wanting—a certain expression, a 
something which I feel, though I cannot explain it.’ 

‘You are right in being dissatisfied with my work,’ 
replied Teniers. ‘It is scarcely dry yet. My colours, 
like those of our great masters, improve with time. 
Allow me to bring you this picture in a few weeks. 
Since your marriage takes place to-morrow, you will 
have other business to attend to besides looking at a 
portrait of Hymen. Take my word ; and if you find Iam 
mistaken, I renounce my claim to be paid for the work.’ 

The gentleman had nothing to reply: he left the 
artist’s abode to visit his intended bride. She was a 
Flemish woman, of Spanish origin, as worthy of the 
pencil of Murillo as of that of Rubens; but as the 
lady had nothing to recommend her but her face, her 
mind not equalling her beauty, Teniers, like a sensible 
man, desired to give the gentleman time enough to 
recognise Hymen in his actual aspect. At the end of 
three months, he conveyed his picture to the residence 
of his friend. 

‘You are right,’ exclaimed the latter at- 
glance. ‘Time has much improved your picture. 
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pass. 


is necessary even to the most perfect work. You will 
allow, however, that the expression is a little too lively. 
It is Hymen, remember, not Cupid, whom you intended 
to portray. That laughing eye is scarcely natural. 
Hymen is a reasonable god after all.’ 

‘Excellent!’ exclaimed Teniers. ‘The lover is now 
only the husband. It has turned out as I predicted. 
Know, then, that it is not my painting, but your ideal, 
that has changed.’ For the honour of his wife, the 
gentleman was inclined to be angry; but how could 
he mect such a triumphant experiment? Te offered 
at once to pay him the stipulated price. 

‘No,’ said the painter; ‘my genius has failed me in 
this affair. Grant me a few days more.’ 

Teniers set to work again, and accomplished a 
chef-d’euvre. By the aid of perspective, he contrived 
to produce a portrait of Hymen which should appear 
charming when viewed sideways, at a certain distance ; 
but which, on a closer inspection, should be found to 
have a slight frown. The Archduke Leopold having 
heard the history of this picture, desired that it 
should be placed at the end of his gallery. The curious, 
married and unmarried, came to inspect it. Dufresnoy, 
who relates this anecdote in his witty manner, con- 
cludes his recital thus: ‘The duke caused the portrait 
to be placed above a kind of dais, to mount which the 
visitor had to pass a step very polished and slippery. 
Betew this was the pleasing point of view; but no 
sooner had you passed the step, than, farewell the 
charm !—it was no longer the same thing.’ 

Cornelius Schut, the painter-poet, first related this 
little story. ‘What is more curious,’ said he in his 
narrative, ‘ is that this portrait of Hymen brought about 
the marriage of David Teniers.’ Cornelius Schut had 
a ward named Anne Breughel, daughter of Breughel 
of Velours, also a painter. ~As she was beautiful, 
and of pleasing manners, old Cornelius Schut took a 
pleasure in walking abroad with her. Sometimes they 
visited the studios of Rubens and Van Baelen, who 
were also her guardians; sometimes the court of the 
archduke ; at other times, they spent the day in the 
country, or in making an excursion by water. One 
day, as they were walking in the archduke’s gallery, 
and her guardian was pointing out to her the famous 
picture of Ilymen, Teniers happened to come in. After 
some remarks upon the weather, poetry, and painting, 
Teniers said to the young maiden: ‘ Would mademoiselle 
like to pass the step?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, perhaps without reflecting. 

*I take you at your word,’ said Teniers, offering her 
his hand. Anne Breughel blushed, and refused to 
Cornelius Schut treated the matter rather as a 
poet than a guardian, 
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‘Why should you object ?’ said he, smiling. 

* What would be the advantage,’ she replied, some- 
what emboldened, ‘since once on the other side the 
picture changes in colour and effect ?’ 

‘For you and me, never!’ exclaimed the young 
painter gallantly. ‘Or, rather, I promise you to 
recross the fatal step immediately. At that critical 
moment, some strangers happened to come in. Teniers 
saluted his friends respectfully, and withdrew, already 
in love with the young girl. ‘The next day, after some 
hesitation, he entered the studio of Cornelius Schut, 
who was painting some camellias in a garland of 
flowers. 

‘Master Cornelius,’ said Teniers, ‘ will you tell me 
what is the best thing to be done to please a young 
maiden ?’ 

‘Write her some verses,’ said the poet. ‘So you 
are in love, eh?’ 

*To desperation—to the point, in fact, that the 
archduke says I have lost my senses.’ 

* And with whom, Master David Teniers ?’ 

*Do you not guess?’ replied the cunning young 
artist. ‘ Ah, if I could write verses like yours!’ 

‘I am not master of the hand of Anne Breughel,’ 
said Schut, divining the object of his passion. ‘She 
has two other guardians—Rubens and Van Baelen. 
Besides, I take her for a woman of spirit, who will 
have a husband of her own choosing, and no other.’ 
Teniers, meeting Rubens soon after, asked him in 
like manner, ‘ What was the best thing to be done to 
please a young maiden?’ 

‘Make her a flattering portrait,’ replied the great 

inter. 

*O that I had your genius!’ exclaimed Teniers; ‘I 
would make my portrait even more beautiful than 
Anne Breughel.’ 

‘If it is Anne Breughel you are thinking of,’ replied 
Rubens, ‘go to our grave friend Van Baelen: he will 
tell you, like an old philosopher who has subdued the 
passions of man’s nature, what is best to be done in 
such a case.’ Teniers went directly to the house of 
the old painter; he found him painting, upon copper, 
a copy of his great work, ‘St John Preaching in 
the Desert.’ Teniers had seen the original often in 
the palace of the archduke. He came at once to the 
object of his visit. ‘What is the best thing to be 
done to please a young maiden ?’ 

* Love her sincerely,’ replied Van Baelen. 

*You are perhaps right; and yet I adore Anne 
Breughel, who, I imagine, is not in the least affected 
by my passion.’ 

The three guardians interrogated their ward in 
turn. She had not forgotten David Teniers. It 
turned out that Van Baelen had spoken more wisely 
than his colleagues. The three took counsel together : 
they weighed in the balance the talent of Teniers and 
the fortune of Anne Breughel—the mind of the one, 
and the beauty of the other. After some debate, they 
decided for the marriage. The young pair were brought 
together at a supper at the house of Rubens, who, as 
well as his guests, amused himself with observing their 
mutual embarrassment. At the dessert, they told 
Teniers that they had invited him as a witness to the 
marriage-contract of Anne Breughel, in his character 
of a disciple of her grandfather, old Peter Breughel. 
Soon afterwards, the notary presented himself very 
gravely : a space was cleared for him at the end of the 
table. He unrolled the parchment, mended his pen, 
and prepared to read the marriage-contract of the 
future partners. Young David no longer doubted his 
happiness. 

This marriage-contract, still preserved in the 
archives of the city of Antwerp, is prepared rather in 
favour of the wife than the husband. It stipulates, 
that in case of the decease of Anne Breughel, their 
children shall receive, not only the property which she 


brought him as her marriage-portion, but also all 
interest in the joint property settled by the contract. 
We shall see presently that the clause was strictly 
fulfilled. The three guardians, artists as they were, 
had made all their arrangements like sober lawyers. 
The marriage took place a few days afterwards. On 
the morning of the wedding, the archduke presented 
Teniers with a miniature portrait of himself, and a 
gold chain. Anne Breughel was of a sweet disposition 
and pleasing manners. She brought her husband four 
children, and loved him to the last as on the first day 
of her marriage; while he, in his turn, loved her with 
all the tenderness of his passionate nature. In short, 
they never saw Hymen except on the farourable side 
of the step. 

“ In the first years of his wedded life, Teniers con- 
tinued to reside in the palace of Leopold, working 
almost exclusively for the king of Spain, who was so 
delighted with his works that he had a gallery built 
expressly for them. At first, the artist did scarcely 
anything more than copy the great masters of the 
Flemish and Italian schools. After a little while, 
growing weary of following others, stroke by stroke, 
he contented himself with merely imitating them. 
His imitations enjoyed a singular reputation, some 
persons even going so far as to prefer them to the 
models. He was particularly successful in his imi- 
tations of Rubens, which many mistook for the works 
of that master. But Teniers at length determined to 
be in his turn an original painter. 

‘In his leisure hours, remembering the counsels of 
his aged father, he sketched by a few strokes of his 
pencil a scene taken near by, of pure and simple 
nature. Suddenly, he abandoned his grand subjects. 
Eminently Flemish, he limited his field to a Flemish 
horizon. He was wearied of* gazing upon saints in 
ecstasy, and penitent Magdalens: he had never met 
with such things in his simple way of life. Was it 
not time that the human form should be painted under 
some other phase, and in a character more true to 
nature? If painting should be a mirror of nature, 
why not set that mirror beside the public way, as 
well as in the unfrequented by-roads? A picture 
of happiness, fresh and naif, a reflex of actual life, 
can never be unworthy of art: prose may be made 
pleasing as well as verse. Thus reasoned the young 
artist. 

Adrien Brauwer and Van Craesbeck had already 
taken sketches among the mariners and other fre- 
quenters of the cabarets of Antwerp, of all the original 
physiognomies to be found there. There was not an 
interior of a public-house, not a droll or characteristic 
face, which they had not copied a dozen times. Teniers 
saw that he must seek for a new world ; but he had not 
to look far for that. In the little village of Perck, 
between Malines and Antwerp, there happened to be a 
chateau to be sold, called the Chateau of the Three 
Towers; an ancient Gothic edifice, worthy of lodging 
a prince. Teniers, who was, indeed, a prince among 
Flemish painters, purchased it, resolved to pass the 
remainder of his life there in the study of nature, and 
in the enjoyment of his good-fortune. The place was 
well chosen—a church with pointed spire, meadow, 
lake, picturesque enclosure, boors, topers, cabarets— 
everything he wanted was to be found in Perck and its 
environs. He lived here in good style, keeping lackeys 
and equipages; and his chateau became a celebrated 
rendezvous for the chase. The Archduke Leopold, the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Marlborough, and many 
other illustrious persons visited him there. Twice his 
extravagant way of life brought him to the verge of 
ruin ; the first time, he set to work to repair his fortunes 
by painting day and night. He did not dispense with a 
single horse or servant, nor did he even receive fewer of 
those illustrious visitors from all countries, who, in 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, fancied themselves in a 
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royal palace. His industry restored his finances. It is 
said that at this time he even produced as many as 
350 paintings in a single year; but this extraordinary 
fecundity disheartened his purchasers, and his works 
fell in value. There is a tradition—but an improbable 
one—that he then adopted the singular expedient of 
spreading abroad a report of his own death, and that 
his wife even went into mourning, to induce a belief in 
the story, and thus enhance the value of his works. 

Teniers was in the midst of his career when his wife 
died. His affliction was beyond measure: his chateau, 
so cheerful before, became sombre and comfortless ; 
Nature, his ordinary teacher, spoke to him now of 
nothing but Anne Breughel. His marriage-contract 
compelling him to give up everything on the death of 
his wife, the painter found himself, by this calamity, 
suddenly reduced to poverty. His children would not 
have allowed the clauses of the contract to be executed 
in their favour; but Teniers, in spite of the entreaties 
of his friends, resolved to strip himself of everything 
in the very year of her death; saying that ‘he would 
never consent to live upon the property of orphans.’ 
The chateau changed owners, and he retired to Brussels. 
Here he lived a solitary life, turning his thoughts 
unceasingly to the remembrance of his dear Anne, and 
devoting himself to the practices of religion, and to 
watching over the progress of his children at college. 

Though living now in the most humble style, he had 
been compelled to retain one of his horses—all his 
pictures being the result of short journeys into the 
country. On these excursions, he had several times 
revisited Perck, wandering in the neighbourhood of the 
chateau, and lingering over its associations of love and 
fame. One evening he noticed, through the railing of 
the grounds of the chateau, a young lady walking in 
the garden, whose face bore several points of resem- 
blance to that of Anne Breughel. In his surprise, he let 
fall the reins upon the neck of his horse, which began 
to bite at the hanging branches of a willow. His eyes 
followed involuntarily the apparition, which seemed to 
him to be a dream of the past. In a moment, the young 
lady disappeared by a retired pathway leading to the 
chateau. ‘Teniers continued musing, looking now to- 
wards the lake, and now towards the spot where she 
had vanished. ‘My poor Anne, you are dead to me,’ 
he exclaimed pensively. ‘No, you are not dead. I 
see you everywhere—under these trees, at yonder 
window, beside that lake where we have walked so often.’ 

While musing thus, the poor painter did not perceive 
that his horse, which had also his reminiscences, had 
begun to take the road to the stables. Upon the 
bridge, he drew up the reins again, and said, sighing: 
‘No, no, my trusty friend ; we have no longer any right 
to be here.’ That day, Teniers returned to his solitary 
home more sad than usual. 

* Why did I sell the chateau ?’ said he with bitterness. 
‘There I should have been, in some sort, nearer to my 
dear Anne. In those old favourite haunts I might 
still, in imagination, have seen and heard her.’ 

The next day, he could not refrain from returning to 
Perck. The chateau was then in the possession of a 
wealthy retired counsellor, named De Fresne. The 
latter, meeting Teniers in the neighbourhood, and 
recognising him, begged him to accompany him to his 
old home, and consider himself still its master. The 
counsellor presented him to his daughter, Isabelle 
de Fresne. She was young and fair, and had the same 
tender and simple look as Anne Breughel. Teniers 
was delighted with her. She painted a little ; Teniers 
offered to give her a lesson. A shower of rain began 
to fall, and the advocate gladly took advantage of the 
circumstance to detain his guest. The poor painter 
almost believed himself living again: in his ancient 
splendour. The sweet face of Anne Breughel was 
am but Isabelle de Fresne was not wanting in 


*What a pity,’ said his host, over the dessert, ‘ that 
you should have taken it into your head to leave the 
chateau! It was to increase the patrimony of your 
children, I am aware; but that appears to me to be 
carrying paternal affection too far. Such a genius as 
yours should have a palace for an abode.’ 

‘Nature is my palace,’ replied the artist, casting at 
the same time a wistful look at the gilded panels of the 
Chateau des Trois Tours. 

‘My greatest pleasure, Monsieur Teniers,’ said the 
counsellor, ‘would be to see you here all the fine 
season.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Teniers, ‘I should be too happy to live in 
such good and fair society, but my féte-days are past. 
Once I was not only a painter, but a fine gentleman; 
now [ am only a painter. All my pleasures now are 
associated with my pallet. I shall continue to depict 
scenes of happiness, but it will be the happiness of 
others.’ So saying, Teniers regarded Isabelle tenderly. 
The young lady blushed, and turned the conversation 
into another channel. 

The next morning, Teniers rose at daybreak to return 
to Brussels. While his horse was feeding, he took a stroll 
through one of his favourite haunts upon the borders 
of the lake. It was a clear, fresh morning; a light 
wind was slowly moving the mists along the fields of 
Vilvorde ; the country, refreshed with the rain of the 
night before, filled the air with sweet odours ; and the 
sun, just risen, touched the glittering tree-tops and the 
towers of the chateau. Arnold Houbraken relates this 
story. Teniers was leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
surveying the lake and the chateau, lost in thought, 
when suddenly raising his eyes towards the window 
where he had often seen Anne Breughel looking out 
on fine evenings, her image appeared there as if by 
enchantment. ‘It is she, with her light hair falling in 
curls,’ he exclaimed. ‘It is the same sweet face, so full 
of beauty and innocence.’ But in another moment he 
recognised Isabelle de Fresne. ‘Alas!’ he exclaimed, 
‘it is not she ; and yet’—— 

He returned to the chateau, mounted his horse, and 
rode away slowly. All that week, he did nothing well. 
He attempted to paint from memory a portrait of 
Isabelle de Fresne, and failed; and yet, when it was 
but half-finished, the face had seemed to remind him at 
the same time both of Anne Breughel and Isabelle de 
Fresne. Those two delightful images were for ever 
present to his mind; he sought to divert his thoughts 
from them, afraid of falling in love again. He made a 
journey into France, and even set out for Italy ; but he 
had scarcely arrived at Lyon, when his new passion 
compelled him to retrace his steps. On his return, he 
found a letter from the counsellor, complaining of his 
neglect. 

‘Come, my dear Teniers,’ he wrote; ‘the very 
peasants are anxious to see their old master again ; 
and my daughter Isabelle finds that, even from such a 
skilful master as you, a single lesson in painting is not 
enough.’ 

Teniers started immediately for Perck. The coun- 
sellor pressed him to pass the remainder of the season 
at the chateau. The painter accepted his invitation, 
and boldly installed himself there, hardly sure that it 
was not more dangerous to fly from the presence of 
Isabelle, than to see her continually. 

It happened identally, no doubt—that the young 
lady had for an attendant one of the f de-chamb 
of Anne Breughel. This was another illusion for the 
painter, who, when he met her, found himself often 
about to ask her whether his wife was abroad in the 
garden, or in the walks in the neighbourhood. The 
woman—by force of habit, no doubt—dressed her new 
mistress exactly like her previous one: there was the 
same arrangement of the hair, the same cap, the same 
lace, the identical colours. Teniers, meeting this living 
reminiscence sometimes upon the stairs, or in the dusky 
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passages of the old chateau, would imagine himself in 
a dream. More than once, on kissing the hand of 
Isabelle de Fresne, the old time seemed to him to have 
come back again. Every day he discovered some new 
point of resemblance. Last night, it was her hand; 
to-day, it is her foot ; to-morrow, she will sing, and her 
voice will be the very counterpart of Anne Breughel’s. 
Never was illusion more perfect at all points. 

‘What ails you, my friend?’ asked his host one day, 
surprised at his absent and anxious look. ‘ Does not 
our way of life please you ?’ 

‘Yes, said Teniers; ‘it is nothing—a passing 
recollection—a momentary regret. It is gone now.’ 

One evening, after sunset, he was sitting again upon 
the ground beside the little lake, idly brushing the tall 
water-grasses with his feet. Isabelle and her servant 
passed him in the pleasure-boat. ‘The light veil of 
evening falling upon land and water confirmed the 
painter’s misty reverie; he was no longer master of 
himself, as in the broad daylight. The head of the 
skiff grazed lightly on the bank, and he rushed 
forward. 

* Anne! Anne!’ he exclaimed, when they found 
themselves alone. ‘Pardon me—Isabelle, I meant,’ 
continued he, falling at her feet, in the chivalrous 
fashion of the times. 

* Well,’ said she, carried away by his manner, ‘ Anne 
Breughel, if you will.’ It may be easily imagined that 
the young Isabelle, perhaps a little romantic; had 
secretly loved Teniers; that, touched by his sorrow for 
Anne Breughel, she had undertaken the task of con- 
soling him, coming by degrees, by means of these 
illusions, to take the place of his adored wife. 

Three weeks afterwards, Teniers married the daugh- 
ter of the counsellor. He returned to the chateau, and 
took again to his old wé@y of life. Isabelle de Fresne, 
charmed by the simplicity of his genius, and his noble 
manners, remained devoted to him till the time of her 
death. She knew that her greatest charm for him was, 
that she reminded him of his first wife. Far from 
complaining, or feeling vexed on that account, she took 
pains to acquire the habits of Anne Breughel, with the 
generous intention of pleasing her husband. Teniers, 
in his turn, delighted with having found so sweet a 
companion, loved her for her own, and for Anne 


Breughel’s sake. 


The painter survived his second wife, and died at 
the age of upwards of eighty. After her death, he 
returned to Brussels again, and lived in strict retire- 
ment, devoted to his art. One of his sons, a Franciscan 
monk at Malines, held him in his arms as he breathed 
his last; through the zeal of this son, he had become 
more than ever attached to the Catholic Church. For 
the convent at Malines, he painted his ‘ Nineteen 
Martyrs of Goreum.’ ‘The son has left a biography of 
his father, interspersed with orisons and litanies; the 
only interesting portion is the end, in which he describes 
the death of the great painter. 

Already in a state of unconsciousness, David Teniers 
only spoke at long intervals. In the middle of the 
night, after a painful sigh, he took the hand of his 
son with agitation: ‘See you, yonder?—yonder!’ he 
exclaimed. He saw, no doubt, passing in his mind all 
the curious creations of his pencil. The Franciscan 
looked in the direction which he indicated. 

*I see nothing, father.’ 

‘Do you see,’ continued the painter, without 
heeding his reply, ‘the alchemist in that laboratory, 
meditating? He turns towards me to bid me farewell. 
Farewell, then! What did I say? It is a drinker— 
there are two—three—four—the odour of their ale 
rises to my head. O the deep politicians! these are 
the men who transport our Flanders into Spain. The 
drunkards! it is merely that they may drink from 
glasses overflowing with Malaga. My son, stop that 
boor from smoking, who has nothing to say apropos. 


I hear his pipe snap. No; it is the violin of poor 
old Nicholas Séest. There is a fair, then, in Perck 
to-day. Open the window, and let me hear their cries 
better. Excellent! how they dance under the balcony! 
Take care, Margaret ! Look at that sly chemist. The 
old dotard! It is a good thing, indeed, to have gray 
hairs. I like your violin, Master Séest; but what are 
you playing there? © my son—my son! look there! 
this is fearful indeed !’ 

The dying painter shuddered from head to foot, and 
passed his hands over his eyes. ‘Do you see that 
doleful dance ?—all their mirth is gone now. Old 
Nicholas Séest is nothing but a skeleton. Look how 
he whirls, and whirls, and whirls in the dusk—all 
hastening to the church-yard. They are gone! Fare- 
well, farewell, my friends. Call my servant—it is 
time to go!’ 

These were, as nearly as possible, the last words of 
the laborious painter of nature. In obedience to his 
wish, the son had his remains deposited in the choir of 
the church of Perck, under that tower which, in his 
pictures, stands forth against so many horizons. 


SOMETHING DONE IN THE MEANTIME. 


Wuite the subject of a great national scheme of educa- 
tion continues to be surrounded with difficulties, there 
is interest and importance attached to everything which 
brings out the availableness of present existing institu- 
tions, and affords hints for making the best we can of 
what we have. There lies before us just now, in the, 
shape of a Lteport on the Dick Bequest,* some interesting” 
information of this nature; the more so, perhaps, 
because the field of its operations appears a singularly 
unpromising one, comprising, as it does, the parish- 
schools of the rural districts of three counties in the 
north-east of Scotland—schools in which the elder 
pupils are absent through the summer at ficld-labour, 
and the teacher, in many instances, is away during 
the winter attending college-classes, with a view to the 
clerical profession. By a system of vigilant superin- 
tendence, notwithstanding, backed by remuneration 
according to merit, it would seem that much has been 
done to obviate the hinderances to a regular system of 
tuition, and to raise the standard of parochial education. 
But we forget ourselves. Familiar as we are with 
parish-schools in Scotland, we must not leave behind us 
in the dark that portion of our readers—perhaps a large 
one—who know little of a Scotch parish-school, except 
that the term is often met with in the public journals. 
Be it known to such, that the heritors—that is, the 
proprietors of land in every parish—on whom it 
devolves to maintain the church, the manse, and the 
minister, are equally bound by law to provide the 
school, with the teacher’s salary, dwelling-house, and 
garden. ‘The election of the teacher rests with the 
heritors and minister, subject to the approval of the 
Presbytery, whose business it is to inquire into his 
qualifications ; after which, his office is ad vitam aut cul- 


pam—he cannot be removed except upon grave charges 


alleged by the minister and heritors, and sustained 
before the Presbytery. The magistrates of burglis are 
in like manner obliged to maintain burgh-schools ; but 
with these we have, in the present instance, nothing 
to do, as the ‘ Dick Bequest’ is confined to the rural 
parishes. ‘The provision determined by law consists of 
a house of at least two apartments, an enclosed garden 
of at least a quarter of a Scotch acre, and a salary which 
is determined every twenty-five yeers, according to the 
price of oatmeal, and which, on account of the low fiars’ 


* Report of Twenty-one Years’ Experience of the Dick ne 
Elevating the Character and Position of the Parochial Schools 
Schoolmasters in the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and jn 
Embracing an Exposition of the Design and Operation of the Parish 
School. Presented to the Trustees by Allan Menzies. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendon. 1854. 
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prices fixed in 1828, may be roughly stated as now 
ranging from L.19 to L.26 per annum; besides the fees 
of the pupils, which; in the district now referred to, yield 
on an average about L.25 to each teacher. As there is 
often no other school whatever in the parish, and rarely 
any of a higher class, the parochial schoolmaster is 
generally expected to teach Latin, and even Greek, 
with mathematics and book-keeping, to the sons of the 
better classes of agriculturists, as well as to instruct 
the poorest barefooted urchin of the labourer in those 
elementary branches which he can afford to learn. Of 
course, one sees at once that few men of education 
sufficient to accomplish such a task, would devote 
themselves for life to a calling so poor!y remunerated ; 
but it serves as a temporary means of subsistence to 
many a young aspirant after college honours and 
ministerial usefulness. It would be beside our purpose 
to inquire, whether a race of plainly educated men, of 
maturer years and riper experience, and having no 
ulterior views, might or might not answer the general 
purpose better. It has long been the boast of Scotland 
—a boast she would not easily forego—that here and 
there, from time to time, the parish-school has elicited, 
and, to a certain extent, tutored a genius destined, in 
after-life, to become the learned professor or the 
celebrated author ; and the gentlemen whose report is 
now before us, have believed it better to have in these 
schools a succession of masters, each devoting seven 
or eight years of the prime of his energy and enthu- 
siasm, rather than one who, by going over the same 
tasks for twenty, thirty, or forty years, necessarily loses 
the zest which attends a first or second course of 
instruction. 

And now to the legacy in question. It was be- 
queathed by James Dick, Esq., 2 native of Morayshire, 
who, at the age of nineteen, went to the West Indies, 
and accumulated a considerable fortune, which he 
afterwards improved by judicious speculations in 
England, where his remaining years were spent. After 
settling a matter of L.36,000 upon the children of his 
only daughter, bequeathing legacies’ to his servants, 
&c., the remainder of Mr Dick’s princely fortune was, 
according to his will, to be applied to the maintenance 
and assistance of ‘ the country parochial schoolmasters’ 
in his native county of Elgin or Moray, and in the 
neighbouring counties of Banff and Aberdeen. The 
free annual revenue at the disposal of the trustees for 
this purpose, after deducting all expenses of manage- 
ment, has run from 1.3000 to L.5000 a year in round 
numbers. The clause of the will by which they have 
chiefly been guided, is that which authorises them to 
‘dispose of the said income in such manner as shall 
seem most likely to encourage active schoolmasters, 
and gradually to elevate the literary character of the 
parochial schoolmasters and schools aforesaid ; and for 
these purposes, to increase, diminish, or altogether 
discontinue the salary or allowance to be from time 
to time made to all or any of such schoolmasters, with- 
out being accountable for so doing.’ Upon this clause 
they have founded a system of vigilant superintend- 
ence, which appears to have been generally submitted 
to, if not for the sake of professional improvement, at 
least for the sake of the bounty which the trustees 
have to bestow. 

To give the reader an idea of this system: The 
trustees decline interfering in any way with the elec- 
tion of the schoolmaster, which remains, as heretofore, 
in the hands of the heritors and clergymen; but as 
soon as he is appointed, they invite him to submit 
to an examination, in order to test his personal 
attainments in literature and science. In some few 
instances, this has been utterly declined ; and in 
such case, a teacher establishes no connection at all 
for himself with the fund in question. In many in- 
stances, the teacher has failed to satisfy the examiners 
at his first appearance, but has succeeded on a 


subsequent occasion. Meanwhile, he is set down fora 
modified allowance, if he gives satisfaction in English, 
arithmetic, Latin, and any other two of the required 
branches; no payment, however, being made till the 
completion of the examination, which, for a teacher of 
the highest rank, includes English, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, Latin, Greek, mathematics, and 
physics. 

The next ordeal to which a candidate is subjected, 
is that of teaching a class in presence of the examiners, 
in order to test his capability of communicating his 
knowledge to others. If this also proves satisfactory, 
there is yet another, which is constantly and diligently 
upheld—namely, the visitation of the school over 
which he presides. In connection with this inspection, 
there is maintained a system of correspondence in 
which the impressions received by the visitor are freely 
stated to the teacher, and advice, or, if need be, warn- 
ing and threatening, are added as the case appears to 
require. 

‘These letters have been varied in their tenor—at 
one time, pointing out to the teacher particular depart- 
ments in which the system might be amended ; at 
another, advising the extension of certain branches, 
most frequently English grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography, to a larger number of pupils; at a third, 
noticing deficiencies in reading and spelling, which 
appeared to indicate a want of attention to the most 
ordinary parts of instruction. ‘The use of such appeals 
is obvious in pointedly directing the teacher’s atten- 
tion to defects which, in the quiet routine of daily 
work, may, while he is unconscious of it, creep in. 
Suggestions, also, are made to enlarge and advance 
the general instruction: the teacher has been urged 
to observe the duty.of privately preparing the lessons 
—the Bible-lessons especially, and-those in the classics. 
Faults of manner have been suggested for correction, 
and cleanliness and order enforced. With regard to 
religious instruction, deficiencies have been pointed 
out, and occasion has been taken to suggest an increase 
ef tenderness and reverence in imparting it, and the 
cultivation of an extended intelligence and elevation 
of feeling in the pupils. Teachers have been e 
to visit schools of established reputation, warned to 
avoid the causes of a visible decay of energy, and 
animated to cherish high views of their duty and 
responsibility, so as to give a progressive elevation to 
the character of their schools. The advice is mingled 
with praise of whatever has been observed worthy of 
commendation ; and the suggestions are justified when 
necessary by a reference to what is accomplished in 
other schools, of which the circumstances are in all 
essential particulars the same, as well as to those 
higher views by which the enlightened teacher is 
unceasingly led onwards and upwards. 

‘The reporter is bound to acknowledge the candour 
and attention with which these communications have 
almost universally been received.’ 

A specimen of these letters will be interesting :— 

‘Dear Str—I am instructed by the trustees to 
express to you in writing, their regret that the impres- 
sion derived from the recent visit to your school 
was unsatisfactory. The information and intelligence 
appear to be too much limited to a few pupils at the 
head of each class, and there is not sufficient evidence 
of exertion to stimulate the powers of the other pupils, 
whose torpid and uninformed condition does not appear 
to be consistent with the application of an active and 
judicious system of tuition. The state of the New 
Testament class cannot be considered creditable ; and 
the trustees submit to you the propriety of an example 
afforded by other schools, not to permit pupils to use 
the Holy Scriptures until the proficiency is such that 
the lesson may serve a higher purpose than that of a 
technical exercise in reading. 

‘English grammar ought certainly to be taught to 
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a greater number, and advanced to a higher point. 
This exercise is peculiarly fitted to rouse the intel- 
lectual faculties; but the pupils cannot derive that 
advantage without systematic labour and patient 
perseverance. 

‘The trustees, from their knowledge of your attain- 
ments, are satisfied of your capability to raise the 
school to a much higher standard than it presents just 
now; and they earnestly submit to you the necessity 
and duty of such an earnest devotion of your mind 
and energies to its improvement as will, for the future, 
prevent any such expression of dissatisfaction as the 
present. They would urgently impress upon you the 
desirableness, in particular, of studying perfectly to 
simplify the substance of your examination, and not to 
be satisfied with questions and answers which appear 
verbally sufficient, unless you are satisfied that the 
pupil has a clear and intelligent perception of the 
matter. It is only by the successful adoption of a 
method thus simple and efficient, and by faithful and 
assiduous labour directed to the mental advancement 
of all your pupils, that you can hope to avoid the 
diminution in your allowance from this Bequest, which 
must ensue if the next Report be not of a different 
tenor. I remain, &c.’ 

It is gratifying to add, that at the next visitation 
this school was found in a much improved condition, 
and reported accordingly. 

The apportionment of the annual income among 
the parochial teachers, depends on the personal scholar- 
ship of each, his apparent skill in teaching, the 
number of his pupils, the regularity of their attendance, 
the cultivation of the higher branches, the amount of 
the fees realised, the salary afforded by the heritors, 
and the gratuitous instruction of the poor. This 
unequal distribution of the bounty is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the management ; each teacher’s 
allowance, from the minimum of L.20, 11s. 3d. a year, 
to the maximum of L.76, 16s. 6d., being made to de- 
pend upon everything which contributes to the pros- 
perity of the school, as well as upon his own proficiency 
in literature and in professional skill. This happily 
conceived principle gives life to the operation of the 
Bequest, and prevents it from descending with an 
influence which would enervate while it enriched. It 
supplies an all-powerful motive to exertion, by secur- 
ing to skill and faithful labour the pleasing acknow- 
ledgment of a reward, not only substantial in itself, 
but marking the recipients publicly as men of merit. 

The trustees have viewed with great indulgence 
the case of teachers who had taken office before the 
introduction of this Bequest, and who, having been 
trained in what we call the old school, could have little 
idea of what is now deemed indispensable to the 
successful discharge of the instructor's duty. Some 
of these enjoy an amount of bounty which would 
not fall to their lot if they were judged by the rules 
applied to their younger brethren, Yet it would seem 
that, with few exceptions, these gentlemen of the old 
school have made energetic and successful efforts to 
catch the spirit of improvement, and keep pace with 
its progress ; they have, at least, introduced a better 
class of books; they have undertaken the journey to 
Edinburgh to visit the best schools; and have intro- 
duced, as they could, the improved methods they have 
witnessed ; the trustees, be it observed, holding them- 
selves always ready to assist such a pilgrim to bear 
the expense of such a visit. 

Were a system like this maintained in operation 
in what might be deemed a fair field, it is difficult to 
estimate the degree of improvement that might be 
expected. But with all the disadvantages, it is won- 
derful what has been accomplished. The teachers, 
finding they forfeited their allowances for being absent 
at college, have very generally been content to forego 
every second year, and thus to double the already long 


course of preparation for the ministry. The pupils 

have generally made an effort to attend with more 
constancy ; and the table of returns shews a consider- 
able increase of the average number attending at least 
six months without intermission. The heritors have 
been induced to improve the endowments as well as 
the school-premises and dwelling-houses ; for, it should 
be observed, that the liberality of the trustees is, other 
things being equal, in direct, not invers¢, proportion to 
that of the heritors. 

The reporter’s notes record several particular cases 
of considerable interest. In one school, he found a boy 
demonstrating a proposition in Euclid, and learned that 
he was the son of a blacksmith, and displaying so 
ardent a thirst for learning, that the father vainly 
hopes to induce him to follow his own occupation, 
while the master is zealously striving to qualify him 
for a bursary, which will secure him a university 
education. In another school, the reporter heard a 
boy, holding the public function of a post-runner, read 
a lesson in Latin. At another, a lad who acted as 
servant to the minister of the parish, stood a Latin 
examination creditably ; and ere the next round of the 
visitor, had been appointed teacher of a school in 
England, with a salary of L.50 a year. 

A peculiar interest seems to attach to the schools in 
fishing-villages, where systematic education and school- 
discipline are comparatively new, and the visitor fails 
not to observe the free look, the wild scream, and other 
characteristics of untamed energy; yet of such a 
school he reports: ‘“ We found upon the-floor a class of 
eight engaged on a lesson in Cowpcr’s Zask, which is 
read every Thursday. The reading, although without 
taste or refinement, is perfect as regards accuracy and 
confidence. Mr —— instituted a very searching exa- 
mination upon the general scope and also the minute 
details of the passage; and the pupils exhibited not 
only an excellent knowledge of the lesson, but a remark- 
able degree also of general intelligence and information. 
For this the passage afforded wide scope, the subject 
being the tendency of cities to generate not only 
eminence in science and art, but depravity also and 
vice—London being taken as an illustration, and its 
most eminent artists referred to. Of these they were 
able to give some account, and they shewed a more 
extended information than ordinary upon the various 
subjects naturally suggested by the lines. There have 
not been seen upon this tour any pupils better informed 
than these, and they shew a fire and promptitude which 
make it pleasant to examine them. 


‘“In English grammar, hard questions suggested by ' 


the lines read were answered, and an exercise in spelling 
difficult words was also successfully performed.” 

‘Of another sea-coast school recently erected, it is 
remarked, that “at Mr ——’s appointment, when this 
school was planted, the population was in a condition 
little removed from barbarism; and it speaks volumes 
for his faithfulness and worth, that he has succeeded in 
organising a seminary of which apparently the disci- 
pline is perfect, and the moral fruits already distinct 
and valuable.” Here, too, it is noted that the teacher's 
influence is not confined to the children, but extends 
most beneficially to their parents. 

‘It is pleasing to observe the chastening influence of 
sacred music upon these children, and to mark the 
effect of discipline upon their free and restless habits, 
= they retire in regular order singing their Dismissal 

ymn.’ 

As to the vexed question of religious instruction and 
clerical influence, the trustees of the Dick Bequest have 
wisely, we might almost say necessarily, left it undis- 
turbed, in the position which Scottish law assigns to 
it, paying all deference to the parochial ministers, and 
encouraging an enliglitened system of Scripture instruc- 
tion. They have thus, almost universally, it would 
appear, secured the friendly regards of this body, while 
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Chronicle, quoted 
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it is perfectly obvious that their own influence has 
become all-powerful throughout the district of their 
operations. 

The Report is, of course, drawn up in the name of 
the trustees, and they, in their corporate capacity, are 
made to appear the doers of whatever has been done ; 
but it cannot escape observation, that the gentleman 
who acts as their secretary—the author of the Report 
now before us—must have been the man whose 
enlightened energy, in connection with this fund, has 
organised and maintained this system of supervision 
and reward; and this is the more apparent from the 
observations and suggestions which occupy the second 
part of the volume, and which have been added chiefly 
with the view of placing before schoolmasters correct 
views of the great and responsible duties of their office, 
and offering suggestions respecting the best modes of 
fulfilling it, based on the authority and example of 
some of the most eminent teachers of the present age. 
A single passage from this part will, we hope, so prove 
the author to be master of his subject, as to induce 
those more immediately interested in the education of 
youth to peruse the whole, if they have opportunity. 

‘Your children, during the period of opening reason, 
and with the sensibility of tender years, are placed here 
in immediate and constant contact with one in a posi- 
tion of authority, who is to teach them by his voice 
and command, but who must inevitably teach them also 
by what exerts a stronger power—namely, the insensible 
influence of his life and conduct. With the instinctive 
accuracy of childhood, they mark the “ expression of the 
eye, the face, the look, the gait, the motion, the tone or 
cadence, which is sometimes called the natural language 
of the sentiments; and while speech or voluntary 
language is a door of the soul, which we may open or 
shut at will, the other is a door that stands open ever- 
more, and reveals to others constantly, and often very 
clearly, the tempers, tastes, and wishes of our hearts.” 
Looking to the susceptibility of childhood, then, the 
pupil has no deeper interest than that the teacher who 
is to be his example shall be such in character, that, 
speaking or acting, in every movement and expression, 
whether designed or unconscious, he shall out of the good 
treasure of his heart bring forth nothing but that which is 
good.’ 


TABLE-TURNING IN CHINA. 


Nor the revolution. That is a thing we have given up. 
When they do make an end of it, one way or other, 
we shall be very glad to take the winner by the hand; 
but we would rather not look on at the game any 
longer. If the Chinese are destined to turn the tables 
on the Tatars, so much the better; but what we have 
to do with at present, is the turning of the Celestial 
tables simpliciter, without reference to political parties, 
or to anything else. Modern writers, by way of 
accounting for their dulness, explain frankly that the 
ancients stole all their best ideas from them; and 
although modern philosophers are slow to admit the 
same fact as regards themselves, they cannot hold 
out against proof. One by one, our new discoveries 
and original inventions have been shewn to be thou- 
sands of years old. Telescopes must have been directed 
to the stars of the antique world, or its astronomy 
could not have existed ;* Alexander’s copy of the Iliad 
enclosed in a nut-shell could not have been written 
without the aid of the microscope; the gem through 
which Nero looked at the distant gladiators, was 
nothing else than an opera-glass; steam—railways— 
mesmerism—hydropathy—all were familiar to the long 


*The Emperor Shan, 2225 n.c., ‘examining the instrument 
adorned with precious stones which represents the stars, and 
employing the movable tube which is used to observe them, put 
in order what regards the seven planets.’—Ancient Chinese 
in Thornton’s History of China. 


by-gone generations of the earth; guano was an object 
of ancient Peruvian trade; and Hobbs borrowed his 
lock from the tombs of Egypt. And we have much to 
do still in the way of rediscovery. The malleability of 
glass, for instance—the indelibility of colours—and fifty 
other things of importance, dropped by the ancients 
into the stream of time—we have to fish up anew. 

The last ‘ original’ things with us are Table-turning 
and Spiritual Manifestations. Original !—these have 
been known in China at least from the days of Laou;tse, 
and he was an aged man when Confucius was a youth 
—between five and six centuries before the Christian 
era. In the last file of the North China Herald, there 
is an account by Dr Macgowan of the existing formula; 
and from this it appears that the treatment of the 
tables is somewhat different in the Flowery Land from 
what is practised with us. The directions usually 
given, he says, are ‘to place a couple of chopsticks at 
right angles across a mortar, or bow] filled with water ; 
and upon these, the tabie turned upside down. Four 
children are then called in, and to each a leg is 
assigned, on which one hand is gently laid, while the 
other seizes the free hand of a companion—thus form- 
ing a circle. Nothing now remains to be done but 
the reading of an incantation by the “ medium,” which 
may be thus rendered : 

Heaven! Entreat heaven for power ; 

Earth! Entreat earth for power ; 

Left green dragon! turn to the left ; 

Right green dragon! turn to the right. 
If you fail, 1°ll call Yellow Ling, Duke of Space, to bring 
his horsewhip to flog you till you seamper right and left. 


Soon the table begins to heave with emotion, and then 
becomes revolutionary, carrying the lads along with 
increasing velocity, until whirled-off the axis.’ 

The doctor, however, being a scientific man, was 
not to be abused by the mere poetical parts of the 
ceremony ; and he determined to try the experiment 
without having recourse to either right green 
or left green dragon. He called in some little boys 
from the street, and directing them to rest their hands 
gently on the legs of a table reversed and adjusted 
according to rule—only the vessel being without water 
—he awaited the result. The boys, it should be said, 
did not form the magic circle by joining hands. Ina 
few minutes the table shewed symptoms of sensitive- 
ness; it became uneasy; a struggle appeared to be 
going on; but soon all this was at an end, and off it 
set in its involuntary revolution, spinning round and 
round, accompanied by the boys as fast as their legs 
could carry them, till it suddenly dashed off its axis, 
carrying away with it some portion of skin from the 
shin of one of the urchins. 

The Rapping-system, as practised in China, has like- 
wise its poetry, though of a less refined nature than 
that of the table-turning, the green dragons being 
substituted by a certain Miss Fan-k’ang, who, if we may 
judge by the locality she inhabits, is not the most 
agreeable of the elfin race. Her services are summoned 
chiefly at the beginning of the year, by those who are 
anxious to know what fortune they are to meet with in 
the new cycle of time. ‘A girl,’ says Dr Macgowan, 
‘is sent with a lighted candle and incense-sticks, to 
worship among the cloace, holding a rice-basket for 
conveying the filthy elf, whose presence she invokes, 
into the house; and who, it is said, never declines 
attending. The basket is placed on a table, by the side 
of two small wine-cups inverted, and separated a few 
inches. The cups are used as rests for the ends of a 
chopstick, on which a rod is balanced, which completes 
the preliminaries. The “medium” now asks: “If 
so-and-so, or myself, is to be successful this year, 
knock twice; if otherwise, knock three times ”—where- 
upon a see-saw motion of the rod takes place, until the 
end strikes or “raps” the table either twice or thrice.’ 
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The Fan-k’ang Kii-nidng, it appears, never fails to 
answer in this way—the always raps the table; 
but either the spirit has no extraordinary divining 
power, or no great reliance is placed on her veracity, 
for the prediction is never turned to any practical 
account. 

But although Miss Fan-k’ang fails sometimes, this 
is never the case with the manifestations of the Kwei, 
ghosts or demons, which are made in writing, and in a 
much more curious way than the medium manages it 
in the West. Such ceremonies, we have conjectured 
above, are at least as old as Laou-tse; but in point of 
fact, the invocation of spirits was ancient in his time, 
and he is supposed to have endeavoured to bring the 
world to a purer system. His writings, however, are 
so obscure, that his followers gave them all sorts of 
wild and extravagant meanings; and the consequence 
was, that the doctrine of the Taou, or pure reason, was 
converted into the very gospel of demon-worship. The 
Taouists introduced order into the heretofore chaos of 
the spiritual world, distinguishing gradations of rank, 
and establishing formule for the invocation of each 
order of spirits. They became magicians, astrologers, 
and high chemists. They discovered mystical books, 
as authoritative as that of the Mormons, in mountain- 
caves; and the transmutation of metals, the pheno- 
mena of mesmerism, the fortunate islands, the draught 
of immortality—all in turn kindled the imagination of 
China, long before these ideas began to dawn upon the 
mind of Europe. 

Although Dr Macgowan, however, takes no notice 
of the history of Spiritual Manifestations in China, 
we are indebted to him for an account of the way in 
which the more important of them—those delivered 
in writing by the agency of the Kwei—are managed. 
The table is sprinkled equally with bran, flour, dust, 
or other powder, and two media sit down, at opposite 
sides, with their hands placed upon the table. A 
hemispherical basket, of about eight inches diameter, 
such as is commonly used for washing rice, is now 
reversed, and laid down with its edges resting upon 
the tips of one or two fingers of the two media. This 
basket is to act as the penholder; and a reed or 
style is fastened to the rim, or a chopstick thrust 
through the interstices, with the point touching the 
powdered table. The ghost, in the meantime, has 
been duly invoked with religious ceremonies, and the 
spectators stand round awaiting the result in awe- 
struck silence. The result is not uniform. Sometimes 
the spirit summoned is unable to write, sometimes he 
is mischievously inclined, and the pen—for it always 
moves—wiil make either a few senseless flourishes on 
the table, or fashion sentences that are without mean- 
ing, or with a meaning that only misleads. This, how- 
ever, is comparatively rare. In general, the words 
traced are arranged in the best form of composition, 
and they communicate intelligence wholly unknown to 
the operators. These operators are said to be not 
only unconscious but unwilling participators in the 
feat. Sometimes, by the exercise of strong will, they 
are able to prevent the pencil from moving beyond 


the area it commands by its original position; but in 


general, the fingers follow it in spite of themselves, till 
the whole table is covered with the ghostly message. 
The communications received in China from Hades 
are always curious, but in no other way satisfactory. 
‘Soon after our arrival in Ningpo, in 1843, ere the 
port was opened for trade, such a wonderful impulse 
was suddenly given to the custom, that it could only 
be compared to the prevalence of an epidemic: there 
was scarcely a house in which it was not practised for 
a season almost daily. The cause of this remarkable 
revival of an old custom not generally observed, could 
not be ascertained; but its subsidence, after a short 
period, was explained by the amount of mischief occa- 


communications from Hades, and by the complaint, 
that little real advantage ever accrued from this form 
of divination. More recently, a club of literary gra- 
duates were in the habit of assembling in the Pau-teh- 
kwin, a Taouist temple, near the temple of Confucius, 
for practising the Av, as the ceremony is called; and 
many and marvellous are the revelations told of the 
“ spiritual manifestations ” which they elicited. It 
was continued for a long time, until the arrival of an 
intendant, who disapproved of the demonolatry. He 
addressed the party as a friendly adviser, urging the 
discontinuance of such practices, on the ground that 
he had never known any good, but considerable evil 
to result from them. His counsel was followed; and 
since that time, this sort of divination has been tried 
only occasionally, and by individuals.’ 

Here is an instance, however, in which the manifes- 
tation seems certainly not intended to injure or mis- 
lead. The anecdote was received by Dr Macgowan 
from a Christian preacher: ‘A Mr Li, in the village of 
Man-shan, near this city, enjoyed the reputation of 
being remarkably successful in consulting spirits. 
Our informant Chin, formed one of a party which had 
determined to test Mr Li’s skill. It was agreed that 
the spirit should be requested to write a prescription 
for the wife of one of their number, then confined to 
bed with sickness. ‘Two boys who had no knowledge 
of what information the party desired, were called in 
to hold the basket. In a little time, the table was 
filled with characters, in which the diagnosis and 
treatment were clearly expressed—of course according 
to Chinese notions of pathology: the whole when 
copied was shewn to the practitioner in attendance, 
who declared it to be perfectly correct; displaying 
thus, it must be confessed, a degree of magnanimity 
which native doctors never shew their confréres in the 
flesh.’ The same Mr Li, however, was less fortunate 
a few months ago, when he thought fit to make public 
a revelation he received from the Kwei on the subject 
of a new pretender to the throne of the empire. Three 
of the invoking party have been beheaded, and Mr 
Li himself is now in hiding, and in imminent danger 
of becoming one of the Kwei himself. 

In such ceremonies the Chinese, like their brethren 
of the West, sometimes invoke the ghosts of parti- 
cular persons. In Morrison’s Dictionary, it is men- 
tioned that in the year 1814, a deposed ofiicer of 
government was condemned to death for publishing 
an answer he had received in this way from the spirit 
of Confucius. The crime does not seem, according 
to our ideas, to merit so severe a punishment; the 
answer merely recommending that the emperor should 
worship by deputy, instead of personally, at the tombs 
of his ancestors; and that the title of emperor should 
be taken from the demigod Kwan-ti. These ideas, 
however, were considered to involve the most daring 
impiety. 

The only portion of the above relations that has 
any mystery for us, instructed as we now are, is what 
appertains to the feats of the Kwei. A single medium 
might write, just as he does with us—or rather did— 
unconscious of the source whence he derived the fancied 
inspiration; but how two individuals, taken suddenly 
and by chance, could hit upon the same inspiration, is 
more difficult to understand. Perhaps the explanation 
is—that when the more easily impressed mind of the 
two commences, the other medium looks on with 
curiosity, and is too much engaged in watching the 
result to act independently. We have said that some 
of the Chinese ghosts cannot write. The reason is, 
that they were all originally men, and learn no new 
accomplishments in the spiritual world. For our part, 
we should look with suspicion upon an ignorant ghost ; 
but in China death is no passport to knowledge, or to 
anything else agreeable or advantageous. ‘There, in 
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the living. Money, clothing, food, horses, carriages, are 
sent to them periodically by their descendants, in the 
form (with the exception of food) of painted and gilded 
imitations of those things, burnt to their manes; and 
wo to the defunct who has left no son, or other repre- 
sentative, to attend to his comfort on the other side 
of the grave! In that case, the wretched shade must 
starve till the next annual Feast of the Dead, which 
the charitable Buddhists prepare for the benefit of 
such destitute ghosts. We have only to add further, 
in explanation of descriptions that are not very intel- 
ligible as they stand, that while the Shin, or beneficent 
spirits, are the ghosts of good men, the Kwei, or 
demons, are those of bad; which accounts for the fact, 
that any trafficking with the latter is always perilous 
to the imprudent inquirer. 


REMARKABLE NAVAL DUELS. 


A.LtnovGu it is by no means unfrequent, during a war 
between great naval powers, for actions a@ [outrance 
to be fought by well-matched single ships, it is very 
rare for a similar engagement to occur in consequence 
of a special mutual agreement to fight—in other words, 
for two ships of presumably equal force to strive for 
victory, expressly in consequence of a challenge having 
been sent by the captain of the one, and accepted by 
the captain of the other. Such an affair is something 
very different from ordinary casual meetings of hostile 
vessels, and is literally a ship-duel. Only two notable 
engagements of this description, to the best of our 
knowledge, have occurred within the last sixty years. 
In both cases, English captains were the challengers 
—their antagonists being respectively French and 
American. For our own part, we are as much interested 
by a spirited narrative of a well-fought single ship- 
action, as by one of a regular battle on a grand scale 
between large fleets. Take up any popular account of 
the battle of St Vincent, or the Nile, or Trafalgar, and 
—uniess you happen to be a professional man, well 
read in John Clerk of Eldin’s Naval Tactics, and able 
to appreciate and criticise every maneuvre—the pro- 
bability is, that long ere the engagement is brought 
to a triumphant conclusion, you grow rather confused, 
and finally lay down the book with a hazy sort of con- 
ception that it was a very gallant and terrible battle, 
won by British skill and valour—and that is all you 
know and understand. But in reading about a single 
ship-action you can concentrate your attention better ; 
and although you may hardly know the jib-boom from 
the spanker-boom, you can form a tolerably correct 
idea of the progress of the fight, and of the effect of each 
change of position, and the material damage and loss 
on the part of the respective ships. Our limits will 
permit us to give only brief and condensed sketches 
of the remarkable actions we propose to cite, and 
which we will preface by a few general remarks. 

In all naval battles, and especially in actions between 
single ships, it has ever been held a considerable advan- 
tage to obtain the weather-gage at the commencement, 
and, if possible, to retain it throughout the engage- 
ment. Of course this is by no means so important 
where steam-ships of war are engaged, as they can 
change their positions at pleasure; but no ranged 
battle has, up to this period, occurred between steamers, 
although it is highly probable that we shall hear of 
several during the present war. The advantages of 
securing the weather-gage—that is, being to windward 
of the antagonist—are various. It enables a ship of 
good sailing qualities to defer engaging, or to bear 
plump down on the enemy at once, at option. More- 
over, if the enemy discharge their broadsides at a 
medium range, the weather-ship’s side is less exposed, 
while the leeward-ship’s side is more exposed to shot 
than would be the case were they respectively in any 


other position; and should they go about on a fresh | boat. 


tack, the shot-holes of the former will be clear of the 
water, while those of the latter will possibly prove 
dangerous leaks. Again, the windward-ship can bear 
up and rake—that is, stand athwart the bow or stern 
of her adversary, and discharge in succession all the 
broadside-guns, so as to sweep the upper-deck from end 
to end, or desperately damage the stern, the weakest 
portion of a ship. As soon as hostile vessels come in 
sight of each other, the drum beats to quarters, and the 
crew prepare for action. The tackles of the guns are 
overhauled ; the tompions withdrawn; shot of all des- 
criptions placed ready for use; and the magazines 
opened by the gunner and his crew, who make ready to 
serve out cartridges. The carpenter prepares his plugs 
for shot-holes and his fishes for wounded spars, rigs the 
pumps to prepare for a leak, &c.; the bulk-heads are 
knocked down, or triced up to the beams, as the case 
may be; the great cabins are unceremoniously cleared 
of the officers’ furniture, &c.; and every deck, fore and 
aft, is put in fighting-order. The surgeons dispossess 
the midshipmen of the cockpit, and the erst convivial 
table is spread with tourniquets, forceps, plasters, and 
amputating-instruments, all in sickening array. The 
boarders have put on their great iron-bound caps, and 
have stuck pistols in their belts, and hold a keen 
cutlass or a glittering tomahawk in hand; the marines 
are drawn up on quarter-deck and poop, with ball- 
cartridges in their boxes; the clews of the sails have | 
been stoppered ; and, lest the ties should be shot away, 
the yards are slung in chains. Many other prepara- 
tions are made; and ina properly disciplined ship, every- 
thing is done without confusion, and in a space of time 
amazingly short. Every man and boy capable of duty 
is at his post; and when an action is imminent, British 
tars on the doctor’s list have frequently been known 
to drag their languid limbs from the sick-bay, to give 
what help they are able to fight Old England’s battle. 
The spectacle of a ship cleared for action, with the crew 
at quarters, silent and motionless as their grim guns, is 
one of the most impressive in the world. It is at once 
terrible and strangely exciting—something never to be 
forgotten by whoever has witnessed it. Your blood 
thrills in every vein, and your heart throbs heroically 
as you glance along the tiers of black cannon, each 
with its silent crew of stalwart seamen burning for 
the fray. You know that at a single word from the 
commander of this warlike world, those silent groups 
will start into life and activity, and those black guns 
will thunder forth their iron message of death and 
destruction; and knowing and feeling this, you can 
hardly keep in the wild hurra of your country. Rely 
upon it, that every one of the hairy-chested fellows 
you see at quarters will, the moment the word to fire 
is given, join in a cheer shaking the very decks! 


Have you heard the British cheer, 
Fore and aft, fore and aft ? 

Have you heard the British cheer 
Fore and aft ? 


There is nothing like it—nothing to compare to it. 
What are all the vivas or vive l'empereurs to the British 
hurra ringing through the port-holes of a three-decker? 

But we must now to our special theme. ‘Towards 
the end of July 1793, the British 32-gun frigate Boston, 
Captain Courtenay, cruised off New York, on the 
look-out for the French 36-gun frigate Embuscade, 
Captain Bompart, a frigate which had inflicted im- 
mense loss on our commerce by capturing scores of 
merchant-vessels. It happened that the French captain 
mistook the British frigate for a consort of his own, 
and sent his first officer in a boat with twelve men 
to communicate some orders, under this erroneous 
impression. ‘The officer seems to have been more 
mistrustful, or more prudent, than his superior, for 
he paused on his way to question an American pilot- 
pilot assured him that the stranger was 
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veritably a French ship—having really been deceived 
himself by a stratagem of Captain Courtenay, who 
caused some of his officers to talk together in French 
when the pilot-boat was within hearing. So the 
Embuscade’s boat rowed confidently alongside the 
Boston, and, of course, the crew found themselves 
prisoners. Captain Courtenay told the captured lieu- 
tenant, that he particularly wished to fight the Embus- 
cade, and would challenge her captain to exchange 
broadsides. The lieutenant replied, that the Embuscade 
would accept the challenge, if he was allowed to 
write to Captain Bompart by the pilot-boat. To this 
proposal, the British captain assented, and sent his 
challenge also by a verbal message, to be delivered 
by the pilot. The latter, however, scrupled to deliver 
it, but had a written copy forthwith posted in a coffee- 
house of the city; and thus it soon reached Captain 
Bompart, who promptly accepted the cartel, and put 
to sea. Early on the morning of the 31st, the anta- 
gonists met, and the battle commenced soon after 
5 a.m. The British captain and his lieutenant of 
marines were killed by the same cannon-ball, about 
6 a.m.; and the two lieutenants of the frigate were 
sent below severely wounded. One of them came 
up again when a little recovered, and gallantly con- 
tinued to fight the ship, which, by 7 a.m., was so 
disabled, as to be glad to stand away before the wind, 
while the Embuscade, nearly as crippled, stood after 
her for a few miles, and then put about to the east- 
ward. The result was a drawn battle, gallantly 
fought on both sides. The Boston had only about 
200 men and boys on board at the time, and of these 
she lost 10 killed and 24 wounded. The Lmbuscade 
had a crew of fully 300, and is said to have lost 50 
killed and wounded. The king granted a pension of 
1.500 to Captain Courtenay’s widow, and L.50 pension 
to each of his children. 

The other frigate-action, resulting from a challenge, 
is one of the most deservedly celebrated affairs in the 
annals of the navy. Soon after the commencement of 
the war with the United States in 1812, the Americans 
successively captured the British frigates Guerriére, 
Macedonian, and Java. Each of these vessels was 
taken in single action by American frigates—so named 
and classed, but in reality almost line-of-battle ships, 
as regards scantling and complement; or, as seamen 
said at the time, sixty-fours in disquise. All the British 
ships fought most gallantly, and surrendered only after 
a frightful loss of men, and when their shattered hulls 
were totally helpless and unmanageable. We need 
not hesitate to say, indeed, that the defence of the 
three British frigates against greatly superior anta- 
gonists, was at least as honourable to them as the 
victory to the Americans. But their capture caused 
unparalleled excitement both in Great Britain and 
in America. The public did not then know how 
deadly the odds had been: all they understood was, 
that three British frigates had, in rapid succession, 
been taken by American /rigates; and they were 
ready to exclaim, that the prestige of British invin- 
cibility at sea was gone for ever; and that the vigorous 
young navy of the United States was more than a 
match for the veteran navy of Old England. It was 
obvious that something must be done to turn the 
scale in our favour, and that something was promptly 
done in a brilliant style. Among the many brave and 
able frigate-commanders who burned to retrieve the 
British name, was Captain P. B. V. Broke, of the 
Shannon, 38-gun frigate—a ship thoroughly well disci- 
plined, and in good fighting-trim. In April, he cruised 
off Boston in company with his consort, the Tenedos 
frigate, Captain Parker, watching the American frigates 
lying in that port. Two of them, the Congress and 
President, managed to put to sea unintercepted ; but 
the Constitution and the Chesapeake yet remained. The 
former was under repairs, but the latter was nearly 


ready for sea. Captain Broke sent away the Tenedos 
to cruise elsewhere for a season, in order that the 
American should have fair play in the contest he 
meditated; and then he sent in repeated verbal chal- 
lenges to Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake to meet 
him. Finally, he despatched a letter of challenge, a 
full copy of which we have in one of the two accounts 
of the affair lying before us, but it is much too long to 
quote entire. Suffice it, that after requesting Captain 
Lawrence to meet him to fight for the honour of their 
respective flags, he gives a faithful account of the 
armament and complement of his own ship, and names 
a rendezvous for the fight ; or offers to sail in company 
with the Chesapeake, under a flag of truce, to any 
place Captain Lawrence thinks safest from interrup- 
tion from British cruisers! He concludes his chival- 
rous challenge with the following magnanimous 
passage :—‘ You must, sir, be aware that my proposals 
are highly advantageous to you, as you cannot 
proceed to sea singly in the C ake without 
imminent risk of being crushed by the superior force 
of the numerous British squadrons which are now 
abroad, where all your efforts, in a case of rencontre, 
would, however gallant, be perfectly hopeless. I 
entreat you, sir, not to imagine that I am urged by 
mere personal vanity, to the wish of meeting the 
Chesapeake, or that I depend only upon your personal 
ambition for your acceding to this invitation: we have 
both nobler motives. You will feel it as a compli- 
ment if I say, that the result of our meeting may 
be the most grateful service I can render to my 
country; and I doubt not that you, equally con- 
fident of success, will feel convinced that it is only 
by repeated triumphs in even combat that your little 
navy can now hope to console your country for the 
loss of trade that it cannot protect. Favour me 
with a speedy reply. We are short of provisions and 
water, and cannot stay long here.’ A more extraordi- 
nary and manly letter never was written. It does 
honour alike to the head and the heart of the writer. 
On Ist June it was given to Captain Slocum, a released 
prisoner, to deliver; and the Shannon then stood in 
close to Boston, to await the result. About noon that 
day, the Chesapeake fired a gun, and set her sails. She 
was coming out to fight at last! not, however, in 
consequence of the letter, for Slocum was slow in 
coming, and had not yet delivered it, but undoubtedly 
in consequence of the verbal challenges. She was 
accompanied by numerous pleasure-boats, filled with 
people eager to see the affair at a safe distance, and 
flushed with anticipations of success. This, indeed, 
was thought to be so sure, that a grand dinner is said 
to have been prepared at Boston, to welcome the officers 
of the Chesapeake on their expected return with the 
British frigate as a prize. 

A word as to the comparative powers of the anta- 
gonists. The Chesapeake rated as a 36-gun frigate, but 
mounted 25 on a broadside, discharging 590 pounds 
metal. Her tonnage was 1135; and her crew—all 
very fine men—was 381 men and 5 boys, as sworn to 
by her surviving commanding-officer. The Shannon's 
broadside-guns were also 25, and the weight of metal 
discharged by them, 538 pounds: the crew, as stated 
by Captain Broke himself, consisted of ‘ 300 men and 
boys—a large proportion of the latter—besides 30 
seamen, boys, and passengers, who were taken out of 
recaptured vessels lately.’ Her tonnage was 1066. 
Thus we see that in tonnage, weight of metal, and 
number of crew, the Chesapeake had the advantage. 
Nevertheless, we may term it a very fair match, all 
things considered—and now for the result. After some 
preliminary maneeuvring, the two frigates closed at 
about six leagues’ distance from Boston—the Chesapeake 
having a large white flag flying at the fore, inscribed 
with the words, ‘Sailors’ Rights and Free ‘Trade.’ 
The crew of the Shannon greeted this extraordinary 
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symbol with three hearty cheers. We shall not detail 
the fight itself, beyond saying that the Shannon opened 
a tremendous fire from her double-shotted guns; and 
the ships having come in contact, Captain Broke, 
eleven minutes after the engagement commenced, 
boarded the Chesapeake with only a score of his men, 
and in four minutes completely carried the ship. 
From the time the first gun was fired to the hauling 
down of the American colours and the hoisting of the 
British in their place, only fifteen minutes elapsed! 
Just in the moment of victory, Captain Broke was 
treacherously assailed and severely wounded by three 
Americans who had previously submitted, and then 
resumed their arms. Poor Captain Lawrence of the 
Chesapeake was mortally wounded. He was a gallant 
officer, and his death was sincerely lamented by his 
generous-minded conqueror. Many acts of great indi- 
vidual heroism occurred; and brief as was the battle, 
we may form some idea of the desperate valour 
displayed on both sides, from the heavy loss of life 
mutually sustained. The Shannon had 24 killed, includ- 
ing her first-lieutenant, and 59 wounded. The Chesa- 

ake had, according to the American official account, 
47 killed and 99 wounded—14 mortally ; but her own 
surgeon estimated the total killed and wounded at 160 
to 170. We believe that such a frightful loss—in the 
two frigates, 71 killed and nearly 200 wounded—hardly 
ever before occurred in so brief an engagement. Some 
of the English seamen serving on board the Chesapeake 
leaped overboard when Captain Broke boarded her. 
Poor conscience-stricken traitors! they could not bear 
to fight hand-to-hand against their own countrymen. 
One of them, John Waters, was a fine young fellow, 
who had deserted from the Shannon only a few months 
before. Thirty-two English seamen were serving in 
the American frigate. What must their feelings 
have been during the engagement? One circumstance 
deserves notice: no less than 360 pair of handcuffs 
were found stowed in a cask in the Chesepeake. They 
were intended for the crew of the Shannon! How the 
men of the latter ship must have grinned when they 
put them—for such is the custom—on the wrists of 
the Chesapeake’s own crew! The Shannon and her 
prize—neither of the vessels materially injured—safely 
reached Halifax, where poor Captain Lawrence died of 
his wound, and was buried with full military honours, 
all the captains in the port following his remains. 
We have now only to add, that Captain Broke was 
very deservedly rewarded with a baronetcy, and other 
honours; that two of his lieutenants were made com- 
manders; and that two of his midshipmen, who had 
peculiarly distinguished themselves, were promoted to 
the rank of lieutenants. Take it for all in all, the 
duel of the Shannon and Chesapeake is one of the most 
extraordinary on record. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S REMINISCENCE. 
Amone the earliest and most pleasing recollections 
of childhood, are the people and place connected with 
one whom I will call Miss Pearson, or, to give her a 
more familiar title, Aunt Ruth. She was the oldest of 
my mother’s friends ; and it was more by virtue of this 
friendship, than from any close tie of affinity, that I 
was taught to address her by the same endearing name 
which my mother always used. 

It was one bright, fresh, spring morning, when my 
dear mother signified her intention of sending me for a 
few days’ visit to this old friend. Accordingly, after 
the necessary preparation of sundry little white cam- 
bric frocks and slips, with other articles of dress, being 
laid in my own tiny trunk; and with many strict 
injunctions as to my general neat and orderly deport- 


| mene during my visit, I was suffered to depart in a 


large coach, with my mother’s maid, to the stairs, 
where we were to take a boat to Battersea. Very 
delightful were these boating-excursions on the noble 
Thames in my young days; and this one was particu- 
larly so, as leading to that goal of my earnest wishes— 
my first visit to Aunt Ruth. 

How merrily the waters sparkled in the sunshine, as 
the measured stroke of the oars ruffled the smooth 
surface; and how admiringly I gazed upon the dif- 
ferent objects of interest the maid pointed out to 
me. The venerable towers of Lambeth Palace; the 
bowery shades of Vauxhall; the far-spreading cedars 
of the Chelsea Gardens ; with a multitudinous array of 
stately houses and fair gardens, sweeping down to the 
river’s brink on either side, were all objects of deep 
interest to my childish mind. After a quiet row of 
more than an hour, we reached the well-known vicinity 
of Battersea Fields, celebrated for centuries as one 
of the favourite rural haunts of the citizens; and 
rejoicing in those days in a more aristocratic celebrity 
than they now possess. Mooring the boat close to a 
flight of old worm-eaten steps, which led from the river 
to a quaint-looking garden, and fastening the little 
craft to a rusty iron socket used for the purpose, the 
boatman assisted us to disembark, and we commenced 
the ascent of the crazy stairs. Passing through a 
low gate at the top, we entered the garden, where we 
were met by Aunt Ruth, her beautiful face beaming 
with smiles of welcome as she took my hand and 
walked towards the cottage. Little girls in those days 
were not expected to be so communicative as they are 
now; and as, after the first greetings were over, my 
aunt addressed herself solely to my maid, I was left at 
liberty to observe her dress and appearance more fully. 
Even at this lapse of time, I have a most distinct 
recollection of her, as she stood beneath the shadow 
of her honeysuckle-porch, dressed in a gray tabinet 
gown, with pointed bodice, and snowy kerchief; while 
her silver-streaked hair, combed neatly back, was 
scarcely visible beneath the rows of delicate lace which 
shadowed her cheeks. Close behind Aunt Ruth stood 
her maid Nanny, a prim, smiling figure, full of pleasant 
welcomes for ‘little miss,’ as she ushered us into the 
neat parlour, and then proceeded to dispense the 
hospitalities of her kitchen to my attendant. 

Pleasantly and rapidly time sped on. The fortnight 
to which my first visit to Aunt Ruth was limited 
soon expired ; and, dearly as I loved my gentle mother, 
and my handsome town-home, it was with a feeling 
of unfeigned regret. I left the country retirement of 
Battersea, and the society of my kind aunt. 

Swiftly, but not so pleasantly, fleeted by the next ten 
years of my young life. Many of them being passed at 
a distant boarding-school, I had few opportunities of 
seeing my dear old friend, until I returned to London, 
in time to accept an invitation to spend my eighteenth 
birthday with her at Battersea. Time, which had been 
to me afond fostering nurse, had dealt almost as lightly 
with the old lady herself. The braids of glossy hair 
under her cap might be a few shades nearer in tint 
to the snowy lace which enclosed them; but her dark 
eyes were as bright, her warm smile as gentle, and her 
voice as clear and ringing as ever. Nanny, too, was as 
unchanged in her prim kindliness of manner and ap- 
pearance as her mistress; and her only wonder seemed 
to be, that ‘little miss’ should all at once have sprung 
up into a tall young lady. 
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Before proceeding with my narrative, it will be neces- 
sary to inform my readers, that the dwelling Aunt 
Ruth and her faithful servant had inhabited for fifty 
years, was originally built for the gardener’s cottage 
belonging to a noble mansion adjoining it. A rude 
paling alone divided the humble tenement from its 
stately neighbour, though it was evident that a large 
portion of the pleasure-grounds which belonged to the 
latter had been attached to Aunt Ruth’s domain. Even 
the roomy summer-house, which formed the extreme 
end of the boundary-paling, and overhung the river in 
which it was partly built, had evidently not always 
been considered as an appendage to the gardener’s 
cottage. This old summer-house, with its high-backed 
chairs and faded gilding, was my favourite haunt; and 
hither dear Aunt Ruth had wandered with me on the 
evening of my birthday; and seated together in one of 
the deep windows which looked upon the river, we both 
contemplated the placid beauty of the scene for some 
time in silence. 

‘Do you remember, dear Aunt Ruth,’ I at length said, 


‘that you once promised to tell me a story connected | 


with that grand house and your own little cottage? 
Suppose you tell it me on my birthday; it will be 
doubly pleasant to sit here and listen to you.’ 

The calm, happy expression of Aunt Ruth's face, 
which I had never before seen disturbed, suddenly 
changed to one of intense sorrow; or rather, a quick 
thrill of pain seemed to follow my few words. This, 
however, was only momentary ; in another minute, the 
placid tenderness so natural to her face resumed its 
sway, and I discovered no other sign of emotion as she 
answered : 

*You shall have your wish, my love;’ and then 
added in a low voice: ‘ It is right that she should hear 
the promised history, and that JZ should tell it.’ 
The latter part of her speech the venerable lady 
rather murmured to herself than addressed to me; 
then drawing her fine figure to its utmost height, 
and folding her thin white hands upon her lap, she 
commenced her narrative—which, however, I prefer 
putting into my own language, believing that Aunt 
Ruth’s natural modesty prevented her from doing 
justice to the heroine of the story. 


‘ Walter is late this evening, Mildred, and yet I am 
almost certain that I saw him pass on the river an 
hour ago. I may have been mistaken, but I wish you 
would run down to the old summer-house, and see if 
the boat is moored. We ought to have got through a 
good portion of business to-night.’ 

The speaker, a fine old man of some seventy 
winters, turned as he spoke towards a deep window, 
where a young and strikingly handsome woman sat 
resting her cheek upon her hand, and gazing with 
a look of abstraction upon the twilight shadows as 
they deepened over the broad river, flowing at the 
bottom of a long terrace-walk in front of the house. 
Her father’s voice suddenly recalled her dreamy 
thoughts, and rising hastily, she said: 

* Yes, dear father, I shall enjoy a stroll to-night ; and 
if the truant has not yet arrived, I can watch for him 
a little longer from the summer-house. We do not 
know what may have detained Walter, she added, 
tenderly raising the old man’s hand to her lips: ‘he 
knows your love of punctuality, and I am certain he 
would not wilfully keep you in suspense.’ 

Mildred Vernon was the only child of a widowed 
parent. A beauty and an heiress, she was, as might 
be supposed, not without a goodly string of admirers ; 
of these, her father’s choice and her own affection fell 
upon a relative of her own, whom her father had 
brought up to his own calling—that of an East India 


merchant. Accustomed from boyhood to regard his 
cousin with affectionate admiration, Walter Vernon 
deemed it an easy task, at Mr Vernon’s affectionate 
suggestion, to yield up a free heart to her keeping; 
and he agreed gratefully to the proposals made to 
him by his uncle, which ended in his being at twenty- 
one the promised husband of the beautiful Mildred, 
and the expectant heir to her father’s immense fortune. 
To Mildred, however, whose ignorance of Mr Vernon’s 
previous influence with her cousin led her to believe 
that the declaration of his love was as earnest and 
independent of extraneous circumstances as her own 
affection, their engagement was very different, and 
for some time the happiness of her young life seemed 
without a cloud. 

Situated in a remote corner of the grounds which 
surrounded Mr Vernon’s mansion, was a low, thatched 
cottage, covered with monthly roses and honéysuckle 
up to its lowly caves, and surrounded by a galaxy of 
blossoms. This snug and roomy dwelling had for 
years been the abode of Roger Lee, Mr Vernon’s 
gardener. Here, too, his only child Alice was born; 
and here, some years after, the strong man and his 
young daughter wept together over the lifeless form of 
a beloved wife and mother; and the sympathy which 
had always existed between Mr Vernon and his faithful 
servant, seemed more firmly cemented by the melan- 
choly sameness of their relative positions. The little 
Alice, from her motherless childhood, had been an 
object of interest to the worthy merchant. Born in the 
autumn of the same year which made him a widowed 
father, Mr Vernon looked upon her more in the light of 
a pretty playfellow to his own beautiful child, than as 
the daughter of his servant; and this kindly feeling 
was displayed in the liberality with which he provided 
an education for Alice Lee, better suited to her extreme 
loveliness and natural elegance of mind, than to her 
mere conventional position. 

Half an hour before the conversation between Mr 
Vernon and his daughter, which we have already 
related, Alice Lee might have been seen gazing as 
anxiously on the broad river as the young heiress 
herself. Pushing back the diamond-paned casement 


until it rested upon a ledge of roses and green leaves, | 


she bent over the low window-sill till her golden curls 
touched the flowers which clustered round. Suddenly 
she started up as the gentle sound of oars met her 
ear; and raising a face, glowing with love and hope, 
Alice passed quickly from her cottage parlour into the 
box-bordered walk which led to the river. 

‘Sweet Alice, am I not punctual?’ exclaimed a clear, 
melancholy voice, as a young man, elegantly dressed 
in the fashionable costume of the day, bounded up the 
broad oaken steps which led from the river, and stood 
beside the gardener’s daughter. 

‘Yes, dear Walter ; very punctual ; and yet I thought 
you long, and have been waiting so anxiously for the 
sound of the oars. But you look sad and anxious, 
Walter. What has troubled you?’ 

The young man’s brow grew darker, and then flushed 
to a deep crimson, as he gazed with passionate earnest- 
ness upon the sweet, upturned face which rested against 
his shoulder, and then exclaimed: ‘Dear one, would 
you still desire to hear the cause of my sorrow, if you 
knew that such knowledge must make you a partaker 
of it? Can your love bear this test, my Alice ?’ 

*O Walter!’ murmured Alice reproachfully, as she 
hid her tearful face on his bosom. ‘ Dear, dear Walter, 
can you not yct trust my love?’ 

‘I do trust your love, my own sweet Alice, and this 
only adds to my self-reproach; because, Alice’—and 
the speaker bent his head lower over the drooping 
form which clung to him so fondly— it will soon be a 
sin for us to love each other at all; for, unconscious 
till too late of the nature of my feelings towards you, 
I have promised to marry my cousin.’ 
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Alice Lee raised her head, and gazing for a moment 
into her lover’s face, as if to read there a contradiction 
to the words he had spoken, sprang from the still 
circling arm which had supported her, and as pale as 
the white roses which clustered round the arbour where 
they had been seated, she appeared to wait in stupified 
silence for an explanation. 

Another moment, and the rustle of a lady’s dress 
caused the bewildered girl to turn her eyes from the 
stern look of sorrow which was so plainly portrayed 
in her companion’s face, to encounter an expression 
equally fearful on the beautiful features of the intru- 
der. Like some fair statue on whose lineaments the 
intensity of hopeless despair was traced by a master- 
chisel, stood Mildred Vernon. Her large dark eyes 
were fixed upon the young pair before her with an 
expression of agony which seemed to overpower their 
sorrow in sympathy with hers. The quick percep- 
tion of Alice seemed at once to understand the mystery, 
and gliding from the seat where she had crouched 
in her sudden grief, she took the passive hand which 
hung by Mildred’s side, and raising it to her lips, 
exclaimed wildly: ‘Forgive him, dearest lady; only 
forgive Walter—he will love you. Oh! he does love 
you already, as you deserve. See, he is weeping! Te 
does not love me now; that is past, dear lady; and you 
will forgive him, and be his wife!’ 

Pale and lifeless, the unhappy speaker sank at the 
feet of her rival, who appeared suddenly recalled to her 
usual self-possession. In a calm voice, she bade Walter 
carry the fainting Alice to an adjoining summer-house, 
where she watched with intense solicitude for the first 
sign of recovery. Then beckoning her cousin to her 
side, she placed Alice Lee’s hand in his, and without 
trusting herself to look into his face, said slowly: ‘ You 
must tell Alice, Walter, that you are not going to 
marry your cousin; that you may love her without 
sin; and that to-morrow I will tell her so myself. 
You may not like to see my father to-night ; to-morrow, 
I will prepare him for an interview. There; now see 
this poor girl to her home.’ 

Passing rapidly on to the house, Mildred Vernon 
sought in the solitude of her own chamber, upon her 
bended knees, that consolation which her crushed heart 


| so sorely needed; and she arose at length, strength- 


ened and confirmed in the generous self-sacrifice her 
noble impulsive nature had at once suggested. The 
cup, indeed, contained a bitter draught; but she 
resolved to drain it to the very dregs, believing that 
in the end it would prove a wholesome medicine, which 
in time might bring back some degree of peace to her 
troubled spirit. 
- * * * * 
. ‘Your engagement with Walter at an end! What 
on earth do you mean, child? I always gave you 
credit for knowing your own mind a little better than 
most women. Give me your reason for this behaviour, 
Mildred’ 

Mildred was silent for a moment, as if struggling 
with some inward emotion, the signs of which were 
painfully visible on her fine features, as, with a sudden 
effort, she said firmly: ‘ Even at the risk of losing what 
I prize so dearly, your good opinion, my dear father, I 
can assign no other reason than the one already given 
—namely, that our marriage, if persisted in, would be 
a source of misery to both of us. Pray believe that 
this is not grounded upon mere caprice: deep searching 
into my own heart, and a clear knowledge of Walter’s 
feelings, have alone led me to decide thus. Only let 
me ask this favour, dearest father,’ and the beautiful 
girl clasped the old man tenderly round his neck, and 
bent fondly over him—‘that you will not alter your 
pecuniary arrangements with Walter in consequence 
of this change in my views. Let him be as much your 
heir as he would have been had he married your only 
daughiter.’ 


‘And what becomes of my daughter? If she is 
satisfied to be a portionless beauty for her cousin’s sake, 
might not her future husband reasonably regard this 
preference of a once-favoured lover with something 
nearly akin to jealousy ?’ 

‘Dear father, do not pain me by speaking thus. 
In giving up Walter, I give up all thought of mar- 
riage. My dear mother’s fortune is an ample one for a 
spinster—is it not, sir? Nay, you almost promised 
not to visit the sin of my fickleness, as you term it, 
upon Walter; so make me happy now by ratifying 
that promise.’ 

Mildred’s soft, clear voice faltered perceptibly, in 
spite of her efforts to appear calm; and when Mr 
Vernon raised his head, and looked up into her face, 
he saw that she had been weeping. 

‘Come, my Mildred, no tears. We will say no more 
about your marrying, my sweet child; and as to this 
other matter, it shall be arranged nearly as you would 
have it—only my Mildred must be mistress of this old 
house ; that cannot be Walter's now.’ 

* * * * * 

Mr Vernon kept his word; and when, a year after 
the events just related, his nephew followed him to 
the grave, he returned to find himself master of the 
princely fortune he believed to have been forfeited by 
his inconstancy. Some months later, Walter led his 
gentle Alice to a handsome home in the city, where 
his happiness would have been complete but for the 
painful knowledge, that this happiness was built upon 
the blighted hopes of her to whom he owed all his 
prosperity. 

In accordance with her father’s wish and the pro- 
visions of his will, Mildred Vernon still kept up her 
establishment at Battersea, living a life of quict 
usefulness and benevolence until .all traces of her 
sorrow seemed to have been chased away. Mildred 
had sedulously avoided meeting her cousin after the 
death of her father; and she had not seen Alice since 
the fatal scene which opened her eyes to her lover's 
real feeling towards herself. The sudden news of the 
entire failure of one of Walter’s business speculations, at 
length roused her to more active efforts. Determined, 
at any sacrifice, to secure the comfort of her beloved 


cousin, Mildred decided upon mortgaging her estate to 


its full value, and thus, in some measure, relieving him 
from his embarrassments. This gencrous idea was no 
sooner conceived than executed; and a second time in 
his life, Walter found himself saved from comparative 
ruin by the woman he had so cruelly wronged. 

Years passed on; the mortgage upon the old mansion 
was at length closed, and it passed into the hands of a 
stranger, while its once wealthy mistress retired to the 
cottage of old Roger Lee, which, with a large portion 
of garden, she had managed to retain; and here, with 
one faithful attendant, her days fleeted by as peacefully 
as when she was surrounded by the luxuries of fortune. 

Not until Alice sorrowed over the lifeless form 
of her husband, did Mildred conquer her feelings suffi- 
ciently to visit her. She did then forget and conquer 
them ; and it was to her earnest sympathy and active 
diligence, that the widow of Walter Vernon, and her 
daughter Mildred, were indebted for a more comfort- 
able maintenance than the embarrassed state of the 
merchant's affairs would allow. Mildred lived to see 
this orphaned namesake the wife of a rich and worthy 
citizen, and to find her own reward in the peace of a 
good conscience, and the affection and reverence of the 
grandchildren of her early and only love—Walter 
Vernon. 


Such was Aunt Ruth’s story of her own checkered 
life ; for my readers will have long since guessed that 
she was the beautiful and generous Mildred Vernon of 
my tale. It is a tale, however, that is not a fiction. 
Romantic as is the love-devotion of the heroine, and 
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unnatural as is the facility with which the father 
yields to her wishes, there are many who will be able 
to strip the narrative of its thin disguises, and detect 
in it an episode of real life. 


‘THE GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM’ 


Tue lately published number of the Edinburgh Review 
contains a remarkable and telling article on the relations 
between labour and capital, being a critique on an essay on 
the same subject by Mr C. Morrison. It has been called 
forth by the late ‘strikes’ in the north of England, which 
the writer regards as demonstrating that ‘the operatives— 
improved and intelligent as they are—do not understand 
the conditions of the question between them and their 
employers; and that, while much of their old violence has 
disappeared, many of their old fallacies still keep their 
ground.’ The correction of these fallacies appears to the 
writer the more pressingly necessary, as the working-classes 
are manifestly destined to acquire more and more political 
influence in this country. There are dangers, he thinks, 
ahead, against which the only effectual guarantee must be 
sought ‘by instilling into the operative classes, not only 
a theoretical conviction, but a living faith, that the laws 
which govern the distribution both of power and wealth 
between them and their employers are as fixed and unbend- 
ing as the laws of nature—like them, plain and discover- 
able—like them, proving their existence and supremacy 
by rewards to those who study and obey, and penalties 
to those who violate and neglect them—like them, inexor- 
ably deaf to passion and complaint—like them, mightier 
than parliamentary authority—like them, more enduring 
than human theories.’ 

It is not wonderful that the English operative should 
dream of an improved distribution of profits. ‘He sees 
that he lives in an unsatisfactory, cramped, often ill-drained 
and ill-ventilated cottage or cellar; that he fares hardly, 
has few holidays, rare luxuries, and scarcely any recrea- 
tion ; that his children run about in the dirt, or that he is 
pinched to pay for their schooling; that when times of 
depressed trade come, he is either put upon short time, 
or thrown out of work altogether, and reduced with his 
family to short commons, or to absolute distress, or to 
parish aid: and all this, though he works twelve hours a 
day, and is willing to do so, and has done so ever since he 
can remember. He sees again, on the other hand, that 
his employer—who perhaps only works six hours a day, 
and whose work, to all appearance, consists in watching 
others work, or in writing letters, or in drawing plans, or 
in buying cotton and selling goods, and that often by 
deputy—lives in a grand house, beautifully furnished and 
advantageously situated; fares sumptuously every day; 
takes pleasure-trips whenever he pleases; sometimes goes 
to the sea-side, sometimes to the continent; has ample 
leisure for the cultivation of his mind; and when bad 
times come, bears them without any apparent privation, 
lives as before, or at most lays down a carriage or post- 
pones.a journey.’ A change in this state of matters is of 
course desirable ; but the workman makes a mistake when 
he would seek to bring about the improvement ‘by arti- 
ficial instead of natural means, and at the expense of 
others, instead of by his own industry and virtue.’ 

We have not space to follow either Mr Morrison or his 
critic in illustrating or proving the grand doctrine which 
all the great thinkers who are not workmen have arrived 
at, and which we believe to be indisputable—that the rate 
of wages must always depend on the proportion between 
> fund available for the employment and remuneration 

labour and the number of claimants on that fund; 
‘that in one form or another it must be -divided among 


ail, since—in a country like ours, where the law does not 
allow men to starve—if, in order to afford higher payment 
to the employed, some are left without employment, these 
last must be supported in idleness, and supported out of 
the same fund.” We can only indicate the practical 
conclusion which follows—that ‘only two ways exist of 
augmenting the labourers’ remuneration, and that no 
genius can discover and no power can invent any third 
way: either the fund which provides that remuneration 
must be increased, or the number of claimants upon it 
must be reduced.’ 

The fund in question is the result of savings—something 
left over, instead of being immediately consumed. The 
larger it is in proportion to the numbers to be supported, 
the higher, generally speaking, will be the rate of wages. 
Workmen, therefore, have a manifest interest in the 
increase of capital, and, instead of regarding it as their 
enemy, should look to it as their best friend, and seek, as 
far as in them lies, to promote its increase. This is a 
duty, however, ian which the working-classes take little or 
no part, leaving it wholly to the class of traders and 
manufacturing employers. 

‘The net annual addition to the capital of the com- 
munity by savings out of income, is estimated by the best 
authorities at not less than L.50,000,000—an enormous 
sum, which goes to augment the earnings of working-men 
as an aggregate class, which would greatly augment their 
individual earnings were their numbers not permitted to 
increase so rapidly, and which does actually augment 
these earnings in no inconsiderable degree. Now, by 
whom is this saving effected ?—out of the incomes of what 
class? Clearly out of the incomes of the middle class— 
the industrious tradesman, the enterprising merchant, the 
manufacturing capitalist—the great employers of labour; 
in short, against whom especially the clamour and envy 
of the operative are directed. The upper classes, the 
nobles, the landed gentry, we know are rarely economisers 
or accumulators ; their system, as a rule, is to spend their 
whole income ; few among them leave their families richer 
than they found them—many poorer; often their land 
passes by sale into the hands of thriving individuals of 
the middle class. The labouring-class, those who work 
for wages, are, with honourable exceptions, by no means 
given to saving—that is, to accumulation. They sub- 
scribe, indeed, largely to friendly societies, sick-clubs, and 
the like; but these subscriptions are only meritorious 
insurances against a rainy day—a provision against slack 
work, a mode of equalising the earnings of a life. It is 
rare, indeed, for workmen to leave property behind them ; 
it is considered enough if they support their families 
decently while they live, without providing for them after 
death. As a rule, they, like their superiors at the other 
extremity of the social scale, spend their entire income 
within the year. The savings-banks offer no contradiction 
to this statement; for in the first place, the increase of 
deposits does not exceed a million a year; and in the 
second place, not above half this sum belongs to indi- 
viduals properly describable as belonging to the working- 
classes. That these classes do not save, and would not 
save were a different division of profits between them and 
their employers greatly to increase their earnings, is pain- 
fully obvious from many facts most ably brought to bear by 
Mr Morrison in his fourth chapter. Periods of prosperity, 
of brisk trade, general employment, and high wages, are 
invariably marked by a signal increase in the consumption 
of imported and excisable articles—an increase which 
takes place almost wholly among the labouring poor. This 
feature of good times is so constant and certain, that it 
is counted upon by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
at least as much confidence as the proceeds of the income- 
tax; and it is one which never deceives him. The two 
years ending with the summer of 1853, were marked by 
unexampled earnings on the part of the operative classes 
—work was never so universal or so well paid; and, 
accordingly, we do not find that the accumulated pro- 
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the consumption of bread, beer, spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
and sugar, has been beyond all precedent.’ It appears, in 
short, from the inquiries of Mr G. R. Porter, ‘a most com- 
petent authority,’ that the amount spent by the working- 
classes of the United Kingdom, every year, in spirits, 
malt liquors, and tobacco, is upwards of L.50,000,000. 
* That is to say, they waste annually as large a sum as 
their employers annually save.’ 

The bringing of these two facts together ‘ should flash 
upon the working-class, as with a blaze of sunlight, both 
the reason why the position of their masters seems so 
much more luxurious and enviable than their own, and 
the mode by which they may obtain that amendment of 
their condition for which they speculate, and scheme, and 
sacrifice so much. Their employers grow rich while they 
keep poor—live plentifully while they live scantily—float 
easily through the hard times which press so heavily on 
them; not because the share of profit enjoyed by the 
former is unreasonably great, or, indeed, at all larger than 
their own, but because a portion of it is saved instead of 
all of it being spent—because the former lay by for future 
use what the latter spend in present gratification. If any 
operative doubt this explanation, let him remember that 
all capital is only accumulated profit—saved earnings, that 
is—either by the actual r or his predecessors ; 
that many capitalist-employers were in the present or the 
last generation frugal and hoarding workmen; and that he 
might himself become a capitalist if he would. Let him 
consider what would be the position of his master in bad 
times or during strikes, if he, like his workmen, had always 
spent his entire income; and what would be his own posi- 
tion in such conjunctures, if he, like his employer, had 
always, on an average, laid by one-third of his earnings. 
The comfort, the independence, the success, the victory of 
the two parties would, it is evident, be in that case reversed. 
The operative might soon become a capitalist, if he would 
emulate the economy of his master; the capitalist would 
soon be reduced to the condition of an operative, if he 
were to imitate the spendthrift habits of his men. Is it 
not, then, obvious enough, that any artificial interference 
with the present division of profits, whether by the regu- 
lation of authority, or the dictation of trades-unions 
and strikes, which should shake the accumulating spirit of 
the manufacturer by menacing the amount or security of 
its reward, or should give a larger portion of those profits 
to him who would spend it instead of saving it, would ulti- 
mately be—the question. of justice or injustice, possibility 
or impossibility apart—a positive loss of wages to the 
working-class, by trenching on the fund out of which those 
wages must be paid?’ 

Mr Morrison, in his essay, and the reviewer following 
him, discuss the various plans that have been suggested 
for improving the distribution of profits between employers 
and employed; and shew convincingly enough, though we 
have not space for the particulars of the demonstration, that 
none can work so well as that of simply leaving the buyers 
and sellers of labour to make their own bargain. As for 
strikes—efforts to extort, by united action, an increased 
rate of wages—their fallacy and fatality are strongly 
insisted on. The working-classes would acquire power by 
the possession of saved earnings; but strikes dissipate their 
savings, and leave them poorer than before. Where they 
strike, masters, for self-protection, must associate ; so the 
tendency of the system is to array the one class against 
the other in idleness, to the destruction of the fund avail- 
able for the subsistence of all. ‘Such a state of things,’ 
says Mr Morrison, ‘ would be opposed to all the conditions 
on which the good working of any social system depends.’ 

We have already trenched beyond propriety on the 
matter contained in this excellent article; but, believing 
that a good end may be served by what we are doing we 
must yet be permitted to present another extract, which 
may be considered as summing up the practical results of 
the question. The reviewer considers it as proved, that 
‘all that the operative needs, in order to become as pros- 
perous and comfortable in his sphere as the employers 
and merchants whom he assails and envies are in theirs, is 
that he should imitate their prudence, their abstinence, 
their sense, their habit of always living within their income, 


their customary postponement of marriage till marriage 
becomes safe and wise.’ ‘ A few obvious considerations,’ he 
adds, ‘ will shew that this position is strictly true, and not 
one iota overstated. In the first place, if the L.50,000,000, 
now annually expended by the operative classes in drink 
and tobacco, were—we do not say saved, but—spent in 
adding to the comforts of their home, in procuring for 
their children a good education, in getting their wives and 
sisters instructed in domestic economy, and enabling them 
to stay at home to practise it, in obtaining for themselves 
an hour or two of daily leisure for recreation or for books 
—what a vast, immediate, and blessed metamorphosis 
would come over nearly every humble household—a change 
amounting in itself to a complete social revolution. No 
one can deny this: no one conversant with facts will doubt 
it for a moment. In the second place, suppose that only 
half this sum were saved, accumulated for future use—as 
it is notorious that it easily and advantageously might be 
—not by any sacrifice of comfort, but by simple abstinence 
from impairing their health and lowering their character 
by intemperance—the hoarded capital of the working- 
classes would, in ten years, amount to L.250,000,000, even 
allowing them to spend every year the interest of their 
previous savings. “Now, a capital of this amount would 
be sufficient to effect the universal substitution of co- 
operative associations of working-men for the existing 
system of employers and employed, to make the working 
population their own masters and managers, and thus to 
set at rest all questions about the rights of labour and 
capital for ever.” Whether this would be the wisest mode 
of applying their capital, is another question: it is enough 
to shew how entirely their own objects are within their 
own power, if they will only take the right way to reach 
them. Lastly, consider what would be the effect—com- 
bined with, or independent of, such an augmentation of 
the labour-fund as we have just supposed and shewn to 
be feasible—of such a reduction of numbers as would 
result from the establishment among the poor of the same 
views with regard to marriage as prevail among the easy 
and the rich. If every workman did what every trades- 
man, merchant, gentleman, and younger branch of the 
aristocracy does now—postpone marriage till he has saved 
enough for the wedding outlay, and till he sees a clear 
prospect of being able to support a family according to 
his own standard of decency and comfort—in a single 
generation the operative classes would be able to com- 
mand the very highest rate of remuneration which the 
productiveness of industry could afford them. They would 
have the control of the labour-market, and nobody could 
gainsay them. Whereas at present, it is notorious that 
the poorest and least provident are always the first to 
marry, and the quickest to multiply; that the agricultural 
peasant marries earlier than the artisan, the artisan than 
the tradesman, the tradesman than the noble or gentleman. 
The self-denial involved in the voluntary postponement of 
marriage is no doubt great ; but it is the price which nature 
has fixed for the object desired ; it is the condition of the 
blessing; it is the price which every other class has to 
pay—the condition which every other class has to fulfil: 
and why should the workman only be exempted from the 
common lot—be exonerated from the exercise of those 
virtues which are imperative upon all other ranks? Nay, 
in his case, the self-restraint now needed is less than in 
the case of his superiors, for emigration has opened a new 
resource, which removes nearly all the hardship of the 
demanded effort. If, when he has laid by a sum sufficient 
for his wedding-outfit, he sees no prospect of being able 
to maintain a family at home, the same sum will carry him 
to the new world, where industry and prudence will always 
secure him a sustenance and a future. Therefore, we are 
amply warranted in saying, that the working-classes of 
this country—the operative portion of them at least— 
have their fate in their own hands; they command their 
own condition; they make their own bed; and all their 
complaints and demands, when rigidly analysed, resolve 
themselves into a claim to have their object given them 
instead of paying for it—to obtain it in defiance of the 
rights of others, and in spite of economic laws, which are 
the laws of nature.’ ‘ 
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ORIGIN OF DANTE’S ‘DIVINA COMMEDIA,’ 


Ix M. Villemain’s Course of French Literature—a 
charming work, much less known in this country than 
it deserves, probably because it remains, so far as we 
know, still untranslated—the following curious passage 
occurs. Speaking of Dante’s immortal Divine Comedy, 
M. Villemain says: ‘ What first suggested to Dante the 
subject of this sublime drama? Was he inspired with 
it, as has been said, by a fable—the tale of the Juggler, 
who descended to the infernal regions, and played at dice 
with St Peter for the souls of men? Or by the poetical 
vision of Brunetto Latini, Dante’s preceptor, and whom, 
be it said parenthetically, he has placed in one of the 
infernal circles? No. He imitated what was said 
around him—he drew inspiration from the common 
thoughts of his contemporaries. But he had the genius 
which reveals to the popular mind its own grandeur, 
which it knew not. I will relate an anecdote, bearing, 
I think, strongly on the subject, and which has never 
yet been cited, even by Italian writers. 

‘Long before the time of Dante, it happened, one 
day, in the little town of Arezzo, Pope Nicholas II. 
being present, that a cardinal ascended the pulpit, and 
began to preach. He was a man about fifty years old, 
small of stature, and his eyes shone with a deep and 
sombre light, that made each sinner tremble. His thick, 
jet-black hair lent to his worn features a yet harder 
and more determined expression. Every word he 
uttered was revered by the people ; with them he passed 
for a holy man, and all the bishops in Italy trembled 
before the power of the monk Hildebrand, destined to 
wear the tiara as Gregory VII. 

‘In the course of his sermon, he spoke thus: “In 
Germany, a certain count, rich and powerful, and, what 
appears a prodigy amongst his class, a man of good 
conscience, and who, according to human judgment, 
always led an innocent life, died about ten years since. 
After this event, a certain holy man descended in spirit 
to the infernal regions, and saw the count placed on the 
uppermost rung of a ladder. He described this ladder 
as rising untouched amid the rushing waving flames of 
the avenging furnace, being planted there to receive 
every member of the same family who might be sent 
down thither. A black chaos, a fearful abyss, extended 
infinitely downwards ; and thence this enormous ladder 
rose. An order of frightful regularity was established ; 
the latest comer always took the upper rung; and he 
who was directly beneath, and all the others, each 
descended one step towards the abyss; so that, by an 
inevitable law, the men of that family plunged, one 
after the other, into the bottomless gulf. 

“Seeing these things, the holy man asked the cause 
of this horrible condemnation, and especially, wherefore 
it included the count, his contemporary, who had led a 
life of justice, purity, and truth. A voice answered: 
‘ Because of a domain belonging to the Church at Metz, 
which one of this man’s ancestors took unlawful pos- 
session of; and because his descendants have all been 
guilty of the same sin of avarice, the like punishment 
is decreed to them below.’” 

‘Now, Hildebrand’s object in weaving this horrible 
legend, was to augment the priestly power. He wished 
to make it understood that the wealth of the Church 
was sacred and inviolable, and that neither prince nor 
baron might touch it with impunity. Moreover, in his 
astute policy, he chose to impute this greatest of all 
crimes to Germans, the enemies of Italy and of the 


popes. 

‘ Now for the poetical aspect of the question. A man 
of genius having thus preached, his words were neces- 
sarily repeated, commented on, added to, and changed 
by the popular imagination, until they formed a vast 
legend, fit for the service of another mighty genius. 
Dante seized the idea of the rungs of the ladder, forming 
a progressive novitiate in condemnation, and matured 


it into that extraordinary and sublime drama, where 
nine infernal circles display to the poet’s eyes a 
continual progression in suffering.’ 


A VALENTINE. 


A ert, who has so many wilful ways 

She'd cause an angel’s patience to forsake him, 
Yet is so rich in all that ’s girlhood’s praise, 
Did old Sathanas on her goodness gaze, 

Out of a devil she ’d an angel make him. 


But with Sathanas she has nought in common, 
And is (thank Heaven!) no angel yet, I trow : 
Her faults, her sweetnesses, are purely human ; 
She is more beautiful as simply woman, 
Than any one diviner that I know. 


Therefore I do but wish that she may keep 
This womanhede, and change not, only grow; 
From maid to matron, youth to age, may creep, 
And in a quiet blessedness, aye reap 
On every hand of that which she doth sow. 


COSTUME IN FRANCE. 

It is curious to observe the remarkable change in 
fashions and taste that has taken place since the Empire. 
Nearly all the exquisite simplicity which was the charac- 
teristic of female dress in France has disappeared. Gor- 
geous ornaments and vivid colours are the order of the 
day. I saw, on one occasion, a lady, noted for the elegance 
of her costume, appear at a soirée in a toilet very much 
resembling that of a savage queen. Her gown was of light 
red, her bracelets and necklace of coral-beads, larger 
than hazel-nuts, and her head was decorated with pieces 
of coral and feathers. Had she been even beautiful, she 
would have appeared ridiculous. The ladies say they 
are compelled to this sacrifice of taste by the adoption of 
brilliant uniforms laden with gold and silver embroidery 
by the courtiers and all public functionaries. The change 
is curious, because Frenchmen have long struggled success- 
fully against the national taste, which is all for show and 
gorgeousness, as is evinced, says one of their writers, by 
the immense popularity of the dahlia flower. The Empire 
has not yet had much influence on male costume, except 
by the re-introduction of frock-coats with long skirts. 
But it was once seriously contemplated to make an entire 
revolution in this respect—to suppress moustaches, and 
enforce tight breeches and a sort of top-boots. The 
emperor, however, did not think it would be expedient, 
on reconsideration, to make Paris picturesque in this 
fashion, and contents himself with setting a good example 
at Compeigne, where, with a true appreciation of elegance, 
he resorts sometimes to the costume of the last century, 
and shames his court into magnificence by wearing fine 
frills and pendent wristbands of Malines lace.—Bayle St 
John's Purple Tints of Paris. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

At a conversazione at the Polytechnic Institution, a 
curious illustration was given of the capabilities of photo- 
graphy in experienced hands. Two photographs were 
exhibited—one the largest, and the other the smallest ever 
produced by the process. The first was a portrait the 
full size of life; and the last was a copy of the front sheet 
of the Times, on a surface scarcely exceeding two inches 
by three. Both pictures were exceedingly perfect, the por- 
trait being more pleasing and far more correct than those 
usually produced; while the copy, notwithstanding its 
exceeding minuteness, could be read without the assistance 
of a magnifying-glass. The photographs were exhibited 
by Mr Mayall, the well-known artist of Argyll Place, 
Regent Street, and excited considerable interest during 
the evening.— Times. 
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